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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PRXHE German Government informed the Allies on Monday 

i afternoon that they would accept and sign the Peace 
Treaty. The Germans protested and blustered to the last, but when 
they saw that the Allies were immovable in their determination, 





they gave in—or said they would give in—two hours before 
the Allied Armies were to begin their march beyond the Rhine. 
The Treaty has yet to be ratified by Germany, the Allies, and 
America 
it is signed and ratified, it has to be carried out. 








since learned that Germany has no honour to assail and does not 
know the meaning of the word. Her “honour rooted in 
dishonour stood,” and, unfortunately, still stands. Fear of the 
blockade seems to have been the deciding factor with the German 
politicians. After the sitting, Herr Bauer informed the Allics 
that the Treaty would be signed. 


On Saturday last, by order of Rear-Admiral von Reuter, the 
German warships interned at Scapa Flow were scuttled by theii 
crews. Nine out of ten battleships, six battle-cruisers, five light 
cruisers, and thirty destroyers sank in deep water. The battleship 
* Baden’ remained afloat, with two destroyers. Three light 
cruisers and eighteen destroyers were run ashore by British 
naval officers. Some of the Germans, on leaving their ships, 
offered resistance and were fired on ; a few were killed or wounded. 
The remainder, eighteen hundred in number, were placed under 
arrest. Admiral Fremantle publicly rebuked Admiral von 
Xeuter, in presence of his officers, for his disgraceful breach of 
faith, and reminded him bluntly that it was very far from being 
the first time that the Germans had violated all the decent laws 
and rules of the seas. Admiral von Reuter, far from being 
ashamed, justified his action. Yet in the Armistice Germany 
agreed that ‘‘ no destruction of ships or of materials” was “ to 
be permitted before evacuation, surrender, or restoration.” It 
was on this condition that the Allies, disregarding the advice 
of the Admiralty, agreed that the German warships should Le 
interned and not surrendered, 


The Allies on Wednesday sent Germany a sharply worded 
Note pointing out that the scuttling of the ships was an act of 
gross bad faith in violation of the Armistice and a deliberate 
breach in advance of the Peace terms accepted by Germany, 
Admiral von Reuter would be tried by Court-Martial and the 


| Allies would exact reparation. The Allies protested also against 


a process which may not be a mere formality. When | 
— 
From Germany | 


in her present mood we cannot expect much help in the task of | 


making the Treaty work smoothly. 
warships interned at Scapa, in deliberate violation of the 


The scuttling of the German | 


Armistice terms, shows that Germany, after defeat and revolution, | 


° P . . + . . ' 
is still incapable of acting honourably. Such a nation, like men | 


who cheat at cards, is ostracized by its own acts, 

Herr Scheidemann, the Socialist Premier, who had publicly 
declared that the Peace Treaty was unacceptable, found on 
Thursday week that the Assembly would not support him in 


defying the Allies. The Roman Catholic or Centre Party, led by | 


Herr Erzberger, declared itself for peace, and most of the 
Socialists took the same line. Herr Scheidemann resigned office 
on Friday week. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the arrogant head 
of the German delegation at Versailles, followed him into retire- 
ment. On Saturday last Herr Bauer, a Socialist with strong 
Pan-German leanings, formed a new Ministry out of the old one, 
with Herr Erzberger as his Minister of Finance. He met the 
(ssembly last Sunday and obtained a large majority for his pro- 


posal that the Government should sign the Treaty without | 


udmitting that the German people is the author of the war” 
and without agreeing to the surrender of the ex-Kaiser and other 
German offenders for trial. 

The Allies last Sunday night rejected the German proposal 
to sign with reservations, reminding Germany that the Armistice 
would expire at seven o'clock on Monday evening. On Monday 
morning the Germans applied for an extension of time for forty- 
cight hours, but the Allies politely declined. That afternoon 
Herr Bauer at last brought himself to face the inevitable. He 
told the Assembly that Germany must sign the Treaty uncon- 
ditionally, and the Assembly agreed. Herr Bauer was gravely 


the wilful burning of the French flags, captured in 1870 and 
preserved at the Berlin Arsenal, which were to be restored to 
France by the Peace Treaty. The Allies went on to say that 
Germany could not expect the terms to be modified in her 
favour, especially in regard to the occupation of the Rhineland 
or her admission to the League cf Nations, if she encouraged or 
permitted the deliberate violation of her written engagements. 
The evacuation of the Rhineland after fifteen years is condi- 
tional, of course, on Germany’s good behaviour, 


The Allies have not indicated the nature of the reparation 
which they will require for the Scapa outrage. Our own sugges- 
tion is that here is an excellent opportunity for revising the 
Peace terms in connexion with the Kiel Canal. In spite of a 
great deal of talk about the neutralization of this important 
waterway into the Baltic, the Canal was allowed after all to 
remain under purely German control. The accessibility of the 
Baltic is most important for both the prosperity and peace of 
Northern Europe. Neither is safe in German hands, and the 
placing of the Canal in the charge of the League of Nations, at all 
events for a term of years, would be a safeguard. Besides, it 
would be a very good thing for the League. The more the 
League has to do, the more it is likely to be kept alive and to 
justify its existence. 

As we write on Thursday the German Government have not 
appointed fresh Peace delegates to sign the Treaty. The military 
party is clamouring against the terms, and leading politicians 
are suggesting that the Treaty will only be another “ scrap of 
paper.” Definite proof of the Government’s designs is supplied 
in a German official telegram of Saturday last which was in- 
tercepted by the Polish authorities. In this message the Govern- 
ment said that, though they would sign the Peace Treaty, the 
Prussian High Commissioners in Silesia and in East and West 
Prussia would declare war, and would receive ‘“ unofficially ” 


in error when he told the Assembly that “‘ our opponents want | the support of Berlin. Prussia tricked Napoleon in this way in 


to assail our honour.’ The Allies and the Neutrals have long 


1812-13, and thinks to trick us now. The Allies on Wednesday 
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warned the German Government that they would be held respon- 
sible for executing the Treaty in the East as well as in the 
West. But Marshal Foch will doubtless have to show that 
there is armed force behind these polite reminders from Paris. 

Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier, resigned office on Thurs- 
day week, after the Chamber had shown that it could no longer 
support him and his Foreign Minister, Baron Sonnino. We 
think of Signor Orlando as the statesman who took the helm 
when Italy was shaken by the disaster of Caporetto and steered 
her safely through the critical year which ended in the over- 
whelming victory in Venetia. His countrymen, however, blame 
him for his failure to secure a satisfactory Peace. Leading 
Italian journals like the Milan Corriere, which rejoice over 
Signor Orlando’s fall, assert most positively that it implies no 
change in Italy’s foreign policy. We see no reason why it should 
do so. Signor Nitti, the new Premier, has been fortunate in 
securing Signor Tittoni as Foreign Minister and leader of the 
Peace Delegation, for Signor Tittoni, who was for a time Italian 
Ambassador in London and who has been Foreign Minister 
twice before, is one of the most accomplished and popular 
diplomatists in Europe. We trust that he will soon succeed in 
settling the differences about Italy’s Adriatic frontier. The 
Southern Slavs need to be reminded, politely but firmly, that, if 
Italy is conciliatory, they must be conciliatory too. 


In Southern Russia General Denikin with his patriot volunteers 
still continues the victorious advance which he began in May. 
He has freed the Donets coal and iron fields from Bolshevik 
terrorism, and is approaching Kharkoff on his left and Astrakhan 
on his right. The Bolsheviks have begun to evacuate the Crimea. 
In Eastern Russia, between the Volga and the Urals, Admiral 
Koltchak is retiring before the enemy, but the situation there 
will doubtless be relieved by General Denikin’s successes. In 
Northern Russia the native forces, supported by the Allies, 
have made some slight progress, but Kronstadt is still in 
Bolshevik hands. 


The American Senate debated the League of Nations through- 
out the week. Senator Knox’s proposal to ratify the Peace 
Treaty without the Covenant had a mixed reception. Some 
influential Republicans protested against it. Mr. Root has 
advised his party to ratify the Treaty, subject to the omission 
of Clause X. in the Covenant, by which members of the League 
guarantee “ against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members,” and subject 
also to the condition that the Monroe Doctrine shall not be 
infringed by the League. It may be remarked that a League 
deprived of the American guarantee for Clause X. would lose 
much of its value for France, Bohemia, Poland, and other States 
bordering on Germany. On Monday Senator Fall, of New 
Mexico, introduced a resolution declaring peace with Germany 
and Austria,and demanding the immediate return of the American 
Armies in Europe. We must not interpret such resolutions too 
literally. American politicians are maneuvring for position 
in view of the Presidential campaign of next year. The attitude ot 
the American people towards the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
is at present undefined. They are awaiting President Wilson’s 
explanation of the compact for which he is largely responsible. 


We understand that Mr. de Valera is now conducting an 
Independent Ireland campaign in America. We hope that some 
friends of England and of equity, and there are plenty in the 
United States, may be found to put the following questions 
to him whenever he appears in public :— 





(1) Will Mr. de Valera agree to recognize the right of self- 
determination for North-East Ulster—i.e., for the Six-County 
Area—provided that the British Government agree to self- 
determination for the area formed by the rest of Ireland ? 
Yes or No. 

(2) Will Mr. de Valera agree that the powers and rights 
conferred upon the area in which the principle of self-deter- 
mination is put into practice shall be those of a State of the 
American Union? Yes or No. 

(3) Does Mr. de Valera hold that President Lincoln was in 
the right when he insisted that West Virginia should be a 
separate political community, although the majority of the 
people of Virginia were opposed to the demands of West Vir- 
ginia and declared that there must be no partition of the soil 
of the State? Yes or No. 


The New York Board of Aldermen has offered the freedom of the 
tity to Mr. de Valera, who is said to be raising a “ loan” for the 
“ Irish Republic.” 





The Coal Commission, having ended the second stage of its 
roving inquiry, presented four Reports, which were published on 
Monday. The thirteen Commissioners agreed that the State 
should acquire the coal royalties; all but the three miners’ 
delegates agreed that the State should compensate the royalty- 
owners for the loss of their property. In regard to the proposed 
nationalization of the collieries the Commissioners failed to 
agree, but they all expressed the opinion that miners’ repre- 
sentatives should be associated more closely with the actuai 
working of the coal-pits in Local and District Committees under 
a Minister of Mines. If Mr. Smillie and his associates were no; 
thinking more of Syndicalist theories than of the welfare of the 
miners and the community, they might have co-operated with 
the Chairman, the coal-owners’ representatives, and the three 
independent members in drafting a workable scheme for the 
coal industry. But their aim, we fear, is not industrial peace, 


Mr. Justice Sankey, the Chairman, recommended the purchase 
of the coal-mines by the State on “ fair and just” terms afte; 
three years, during which Local and District Mining Councils 
would be set up under a National Mining Council and a Minister 
of Mines. The alarming fall in output had convinced him that 
every one was not doing his best, though he did not know whom 
to blame. If the decline in output continued, our commercial 
supremacy was in danger. It was “hopeless to expect an 
jmprovement in the present atmosphere of distrust.”’ There 
was “ fair reason” to expect that the miners would work better 
for the State. The risk of the loss of incentive under the dead 
hand of the State was “ problematic.”” However, Mr. Justice 
Sankey urged that, as State management had been attended 
by “serious shortcomings,” the coal industry must be kept 
out of the hands of Civil Servants and out of the control of the 
Treasury, and should be entrusted to the “ new class of men” 
who had done well during the war. This “ new class,” 
imagine, includes the business men who volunteered to help 
in the great supply departments during the war. The District 
Mining Council would manage the collieries in each district. It 
would consist of a Chairman and Vice-Chairman appointed by 
the Minister, four miners elected by ballot, four consumers, two 
mining engineers, and two men knowing the coal trade. They 
would sit for three years and be salaried. 


we 


Mr. Justice Sankey stipulated that no miner should strike 
until the question in dispute had been submitted to the District 
Council and the National Council and they had been unable to 
settle it. It is significant that the miners’ six nominees, who 
of course welcomed all the Chairman’s concessions, refused 
point-blank to admit that the miner in State employ should be 
any less free to ‘‘ down tools ”’ than the miner in private employ. 
In other words, they contradicted Mr. Justice Sankey’s optim- 
istic assertion that the miner would work less irregularly if the 
mines were nationalized. They denied that the miners were 
responsible for the rapid decline in output since their wages 
were greatly increased. They asked for a larger representation 
for the miners on the District Councils. It is obviously im- 
possible to satisfy the extreme doctrinaires who have gained 
control of the miners’ Executive, and who have acted as prosecu- 
tors, witnesses, and judges on this strange Commission. 





The three coal-owners and two of the independent Com- 
missioners declared in their Report that State management, 
inevitably influenced by politics, would be fatal to the coa! 
industry. Nationalization would not cheapen coal, increas 
output, or prevent strikes. It was untrue to say that coal- 
owners and miners were all at daggers drawn, though a few 
agitators had caused unrest in some districts. The Miners’ 
Federation had demanded nationalization, virtually under its 
own control, as a political move. The causes of the fall in 
output should be investigated. It was unjust to blame the 
coal-owners because some miners, like other workmen, were 
badly housed. In the general interests of the industry, coal- 
owners and miners should meet in Pit Committees, District 
Councils, and a National Council to discuss conditions of labour 
and other matters. To cheapen the distribution of household 
coal, Local Authorities should be empowered to act as coal- 
dealers in competition with the trade. 


Sir Arthur Duckhem, the third independent Commissioner, 
reported that no case had been made out for nationalization, 
He proposed that in each district the collieries should be amal- 
gamated under a statutory company or Distiio: Coal Board, 
paying a minimum dividend of four percent. guarenteed by the 
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State. Two of the directors would be elected by.the miners and 
one by the mining managers. <A State engineer would attend 
the Board meetings. If any District Board failed in four years out 
of seven to pay the minimum dividend, and to repay the Govern- 
ment advances within seven years, the State would be entitled 
to take over the shares at a valuation based on the results of the 
seven years’ working. Pit Committees would discuss conditions 
of labour but not wages. The accounts of all the District Boards 
would be published yearly by the Ministry of Mines. There is 
something to be said for Sir Arthur Duckham’s scheme as a 
practical compromise between the present system and nationaliza- 
tion. It would give the State a measure of control and the 
miners a share in the management without depriving the 
directors and managers of the ordinary incentives to economy 


and efficiency. 





[It is noteworthy that Mr. McGurk, the Chairman of the Labour 
Party Conference at Southport, devoted his opening address on 
Wednesday to a severe condemnation of what is known 
“ direct action.”’ He is a miner, but he does not agree with Mr. 
Smillie that, whenever the miners’ leaders cannot get the country 
to accept their political views, they should deprive the com- 
munity of coal by means of a strike. Mr. McGurk said very 
wisely that, if the Labour Party did not believe in political 


as 


action of the ordinary democratic kind, it had no reason for | 


existence. Mr. Smillie and Mr. Williams, the two firebrands of 
the “Triple Alliance,” attacked the moderate Trade Union 
leaders who recently taught them a lesson, but Mr. Sexton and 
Mr. Brace, and even Mr. Henderson, rebuked the extremists 
who would shatter the party. 


Meanwhile the Miners, Railwaymen and Transport Workers— 
the “ Triple Alliance ’’—have called a full Conference in London 
on July 23rd to consider means for compelling the Government 
tc comply with their demands concerning Conscription, inter- 
vention in Russia, the raising of the blockade, and the release 
of conscientious objectors. At least one of these problems will 
probably have been solved by the passage of time before 
July 23rd. But apart from that, there are signs that the “ Triple 
Alliance” may be glad to welcome the proposal that their favourite 


policy of “direct action,’ that is tosay ageneral strike, should be | 


replaced by a demand for an early General Election. If these 
signs should develop, it would mean that the leaders of the ‘‘ Triple 
Alliance”’ do not feel strong enough to act at present. 


Perhaps that is not a very charitable way of saying that good 
We fear, however, that in this 
case it is not quite safe to be charitable. If the “‘ Triple Alliance” 
should ask for a speedy General Election, instead of trying to 
force the views of a small minority upon the whole country by 
paralysing industry, they will of course fail—as weakness 
deserves to fail whether it be exercised in a good or a bad cause. 
Nobody wants another General Election at present. The workers 
themselves certainly do not want it, and if any one wants it 
less it is assuredly the Labour Members who were recently 


sense is coming to the rescue. 


returned to Parliament. 


Last week the National Union of Railwaymen confirmed the | 


policy of the “ Triple Alliance’ to take no part in the Industrial 
Council set up by the Government. Yet the Industrial Council 
was the means of having drawn up, with the unanimous consent 
of both Capital and Labour, one of the most memorable pro- 
grammes ever framed in the interests of Labour. That pro- 
maximum hours of labour and a minimum 


gramme includes 


wage, and the Government have already promised to legislate | 


upon it. Why should the railwaymen reject it ? Because the 
programme is useless to them as their own conditions are already 
in advance of the programme. The programme, nevertheless, 
would be the charter of a new life to the vast majority of trades. 
For all trades but their own, however, the leaders of the‘ Triple 


Alliance’ seem to care nothing. 


The admirable programme of this year’s Tournament at 
Olympia is significant in its departures from precedent. Machine. | 
guns, tanks, gas-masked infantry, and an aeroplane provide the 
chief ‘“‘ turns,” whilst women figure for the first time. The 


cavalry are only represented by the charming mediaevalism of 
the French il ride with its picturesque trumpeters and 
tossing pennons. rom a military point of view, by far the 
most interesting items are the last two on the programme—a 
combined display by the Tank Corps and Royal Engineers, and 
“The Attack.” 


musi 


In the first, an infantry-carrying tank (the new “ Mark V.* *”’) 
advances firing its pieces until stopped by a fifteen-foot-wide canal. 
Its cargo of infantry tumbles out of its steel ports to man the 
canal-bank, whilst from within the tank a flag is waved to call 
up help in the shape of an R.E. “ Bridging Tank.” This strange 
machine, obedient to the signal, advances to the water’s edge, 
lays its girder bridge and retires, whilst a pair of light fighting 
tanks (Post-war “‘ Medium C’s*’) lead the infantry triumphantly 
“The Attack” is not quite the spectacular affair that 
| it might be, though to those who have seen the real thing, the 
recurring lulls and pauses, and the general inexplicableness of a 
large part of the incidcnts, will seem peculiarly realistic. 
However, when so many of the events are frankly circus turns, 
| those that are of real military significance might well condescend 
to more dramatic staging, lest the public, dazzled by sartorial and 
equestrian brilliance, should fail to see and comprehend the new 
portent of mechanism. 





across, 





We shall not apologize for repeating what we have already 
said about the new Loan because it is profoundly important 
that the Loan should be a success. In spite of all the explana- 
| tions made on behalf of the Government, one still hears the 

foolish criticisms that now that the war is over loans are not 
|} SO important as they were, and that to lend more money to a 
spendthrift Government would be to encourage them in extrava- 
gance. Such criticisms show a complete misunderstanding 
of what this Loan is. It is not a Loan for fresh expenditure, 
but to provide for a satisfactory clearing up of the debt incurred 
through past expenditure. The more a man disapproves of 
extravagance, the keener he should be to make this Loan a 


| triumph. 

| 

So long as the Government have on their hands a countless 

number of short-dated Loans, Treasury Bills, Ways and Means 

.Advances, and Exchequer Bonds, they cannot re-establish 
the credit of the whole community. 
that they will be able to meet their liabilities, for they would 
be called upon to pay out huge sums in the near future. The 
only way in which the Government can proceed with safety 
—we mean the safety of the nation, not the safety of the 
Government—is to fund all these previous Loans in order to 
defer meeting liabilities, to re-establish credit, to help industry, 
and to stabilize the foreign exchanges. By subscribing to the 

| new Loan, which is really the most important of the whole 

| series of Loans, every man is helping himself and is playing 


They cannot be sure 


for his own hand. 


It is one of the drawbacks of the arts and tricks of publicity 
that success has generally to be organized by creating an atmo- 
sphere of success. Some people, for example, may be inclined 
to conclude from all they read in the papers that the Loan 
is already a success, or in a fair way to be a success, and that 
relieved from the obligation to subscribe. Nothing 


they are 


could be a madder misreading of the facts. The duty still 
jies upon everybody. The country simply cannot afford to 
fail. Failure means disaster for all. Success is by no means 


yet assured. 


Like the rest of the world, we have been touched by the 
generosity and public spirit of the anonymous correspondent 
of the Times who announces that he is going to take a 
| large sum of the new Loan and cancel it, as a contribution towards 
his country’s needs. Unhappily only a small number of men 
will be able to follow his lead, but is there not a via media for 
| poorer men or men with greater claims upon them? ‘There 
are many people who are not in a position to cancel Loan Stock 
absolutely, but who might be able and willing to take a compara- 
tively short terminable annuity instead of perpetual stock. 
Why will not somebody set an example in saying to the Treasury: 
‘*T hold a hundred thousand, or ten thousand, or one thousand, 
or one hundred pounds’ worth of perpetual stock. To help my 
country I shall be perfectly willing to have it reduced to a 
terminable annuity to run, say, for sixty-five years.” If the 
Government will make it known that such an act would be a 
patriotic act, we believe that they might get imitators to the 
We are sure there will be men able and 





tune of many millions. 
willing to give a lead, if only the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


will say that he approves of and values the suggestion. 


eee wes 
Sees 


| Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 54 per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BRITISH MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Vy E protest with all the vigour at our command against 

the attempt by a section of the Press (witness the 
recent utterances by the American correspondent of the 
Times) to bluff us into some ill-advised and ill-timed 
action designed to solve the Home Rule question. The 
instrument which is being used in this game of bluff is an 
agitation among the American-Irish to force a solution, the 
particular solution advocated by them being the foundation 
of an independent Irish Republic through the intermediary 
action of the Peace Conference or the League of Nations. 
It is being suggested to us from day to day that if we do 
not do what the Sinn Feiners demand, or at any rate 
pacify them in some way, the condition of things in 
America will become so serious that we shall ultimately be 
compelled to do what we can now do gracefully and on our 
own initiative. 

We confess that we find it very difficult to write with 
patience, or even to refrain from language which would be 
unbecoming to these pages and to a situation so serious, 
when we are face to face with the nationa! humiliation 
involved in such indirect pleas, covert suggestions, and 
defeatist innuendoes. While writing thus we are, of course, 
quite aware that the Prime Minister himself may have been 
said to have started the game of inviting American inter- 
vention in our domestic affairs. When Mr. Lloyd George 
not only allowed, but, if we are to believe the men to 
whom he issued the passports, requested, an Irish-American 
deputation to visit Ireland and inquire into the way in 
which we discharged our trust there, in order apparently 
that they might report the result to the American people, 
he was, in the soldiers’ phrase, asking for trouble, 
and it has now arisen. By this means, no doubt uncon- 
sciously, but none the less surely, he created the inflamed 
situation in America which is now actually being used 
by those whom we may call the British defeatist solu- 
tionists as a ground for declaring that we must do some- 
thing at once, apparently it does not much matter what, 
to solve the Irish problem. If we do not, we are warned, 
in accents of terror which would be grotesque if they 
were not so humiliating, that we may get a peremptory 
order from America which we shall be forced to obey 
on our knees, 

To vield to pressure of the kind indicated would be a 
‘lisgrace and a dishonour to this nation, even if we were 
listening to the authentic voice of America. But of 
course we are not listening to anything of the kind. The 
Irish campaign in America is larger in volume and more 
angry than usual simply because people in the United 
States as elsewhere are “ nervy,” and so are in a mood 
for forming processions and _ passing resolutions 
on anything and everything. Also, no doubt, many 
Americans feel that they may indulge themselves 
in an orgy of sentiment, always dear to the Anglo-Saxon 
heart, without showing ill-feeling to England, because 
they have had, as they think, the straight tip to do so from 
the British Prime Minister, whom they know to be in 
constant and daily touch and sympathy with President 
Wilson, In truth there is nothing very serious about 
the agitation itself. It is chiefly noise, and if we do not 
encourage it from here, but quietly and with proper dignity 
tell the section of the American public involved (there 
is no need to tell the American Government because 
of course their attitude is perfectly correct) that 
we do not propose to alter our policy by one-millionth 
part of a hair’s-breadth because of any noisy agita- 
tion in the United States, no serious consequences 
will result. To use the words of a great American 
and a great friend of freedom, public meetings and 
State Legislatures, and even a body so august as the 
United States Senate, “ may resolute till the cows come 
home ’’ without affecting our policy. Our readers know 
that we yield to none in our love and sympathy for 
America, and in our desire that our relations with her 
should be not only of the most cordial kind, but of a 
perfectly <ffferent kind from those which exist between 
this country and foreign Powers. But we will not 








any more consent to be dictated to by America than 
America will allow herself to be dictated to by us. We 
should have to say this even if there were a danger of it 
causing ill-blood between us and America; but there js 
no such danger. The best Americans hold this view as 
strongly as we do, and we have not the slightest fear of 
our plain speaking arousing resentment. 

If Mr. Lloyd George when he saw the beginnings of 
this feeling in America, instead of granting passports 
to persons whom he must have known to be irresponsible 
agitators, had let it be known to the American Executive 
and to the leaders of public opinion in America that the 
sure Way to prevent us assenting to the Home Rule agitation 
was hostile pressure to do so organized in America by the 
enemies of Britain and the friends of Germany, ani 
backed by the “remainder biscuit” of the Bernstorff 
funds, no misunderstanding on this point could have arisen. 
If we imagine the Prime Minister using plain and 
straight words in circumstances such as we have 
described, he would have gone on to say something of 
this kind: ‘“ Every nation has its Monroe Doctrine, 
The Americans, wisely as we think, hold the doctrine of 
‘Hands off South and Central America!’ That is a 
doctrine which the British Government have not only 
never challenged, but have always supported. We 
have a similar doctrine: *‘ Hands off the British Empire ! ’ 
Following here the example of our kinsmen, we will not 
in any circumstances allow any tampering with our Monroe 
Doctrine. Any proffered interference with the British 
Empire and with our right of self-government and seli- 
determination will be not only rejected, no matter what 
the consequences, threatened or implied, but will be 
resented with the utmost indignation by the whole people.” 


That would have been a warning which would have 
been well worth giving, and one which no true American 
would have in the least resented. But remember when we say 
this we do not want to interfere ourselves with American 
domestic concerns any more than Americans ultimate) 
wish to interfere with ours. If the Americans choose to 
allow or encourage cryptic attacks on the policy of this 
country by irresponsible agitators, we shall think it a pity, but 
we shall not dream of making it the ground of official cc mplaint 
as long as the American Government take no part in the 
matter. We shall not even officially show resentment if the 
Senate is foolish enough to sacrifice its dignity as one of the 
greatest deliberative bodies in the world in order to 
interfere where it has no power to carry out its inter- 
ference. We shall not retort by asking the House of 
Lords to dictate to America on the negro question, the 
question of the treatment of the Japanese in the Western 
States, or on American policy in the Philippines or in Haiti or 
Santo Domingo. As we have said before, and as we shal! no 
doubt often have cause to say again, be the effervescence of 
newspaper articles and the platform talk what it will, we know 
that we have the best and most enlightened part of American 
opinion on our side. 

But though we have thought it necessary to speak so 
plainly, it must not be imagined for a moment 
that we are going in effect to let ourselves be deflected 
from doing whatever may be right in Ireland because ol 
the threat of American dictation. That would be foolish 
and show a want of good sense which would be utterly 
unfitting to our dignity as an independent nation. We 
will not grant Home Rule on American or any othe: 
dictation, but we will not postpone a wise solution of the 
Irish question if it can be found merely because of the 
ineptitude of an agitation conducted by the least wise 
section of the American people—?.e., the American-Irish. 
We will keep our heads cool, and consider any sound 
solution of the Irish question which we were willing to 
grant before the agitation. To summarize the position 
once more, the whole nation is now prepared to give Home 
Rule or the utmost autonomy—autonomy on the Dominion 
model, which is a higher kind than that of the States of the 
American Union—to that portion of Ireland which desires 
it, provided always that a similar right of self-determination 
is given to that portion of Ireland which desires to maintain 
its intimate and direct connexion with Great Britain and 
with the Parliament at Westminster. We will not be 
bluffed by a restless Press, or by Irish-American intrigue, 
or by politicians, however eminent. who have solutionist 
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nostrums on their brains, into providing a solution which will 
mean the betrayal of the loyal Protestants of North-East 
Ulster. Come what may, there will be no throwing of 
North-East Ulster to the wolves. When once Americans 
understand the situation there is not a true-hearted lover 
of liberty in America who will not end by applauding 
our decision, 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE COMMUNISTIC 
COAL-SCUTTLE, 

rP.HE Reports of the Coal Commission are before the 
| public. They will not be able to be buried like 
the Reports of so many Commissions. There are too 
many grim spectres at the door to allow of this comfortable 
form of disposal, spectres that will insist on the matter 
being settled one way or another—the spectre of a coal 
famine, the spectre of labour trouble in an essential in- 
dustry, the spectre of monopoly and privilege on a scale 
hitherto unknown in this country. We are not going to 
dissect in detail the four Reports of the Commission. It 
will not be on the advice given by any of them that the 
matter will be settled. It will be settled by a tug-of-war 
between opposing interests: the interests of the nation— 
i.c., of the consumers of all kinds—and the interests or 
supposed interests of the coal-miners. That the Govern- 
ment will give a true lead is, alas! most unlikely. They 
will use strong words, and plenty of them, but we may be 
sur2 that they have made up their minds, consciously or 
unconsciously, to shout with whichever turns out to be the 
higgest or the strongest crowd. They, or some of them, 
may have private views on the subject of Nationalization, 
but those views, whether for or against, will be governed 
by the old formula: ** These are our principles, but if they 
don’t suit, why, they can be changed.” 

We prefer. then, to deal with the essentials of the subject 
rather than to plod through the Chairman’s well-meant 
efforts to find a formula of the usual political sort, a formula 
that is intended not so much to solve the question as to 
skelve the difficulties. Such formulas are devised not to 
create a foundation for clean-cut and clear action, but to 
form a cloud of words which wiil hide the difficulties for 
the moment, and which will win assent, even if a transient 
and embarrassed assent, from as many people as possible. 
If you want to get the greatest agreement of the greatest 
number, the important thing is to be vague and woolly. 
People more easily give approval to things which they 
half understand, or which are capable of a variety of 
meanings, than to things which are plain and perfectly 
clear. A straight statement is sure to hit some one in 
the ribs. No one is necessarily injured by a shower of 
verbal soap-euds. 

Which then is it to be? Are we to have Nationalization 
or individual trading in the Coal Industry ? Are we to 
go on with the present system, modified it may be in 
certain particulars, but essentially a system governed by 
the principles of free exchange, or are we to make coal a 
State monopoly ? 

The answer that must be given to the question of 
Nationalization or no Nationalization depends upon that 
yiven to another question. Which is the system that will 
better secure the safety and welfare of the nation ?’ Which 
system will do the two things necessary for our industrial 
salvation— give us coal at the cheapest practicable rate 
and im the greatest quantities, and at the same time provide 
for those who practise an admittedly dangerous and arduous 
trade high wages and conditions so good as to reconcile 
them to toil beneath the earth away from the light of 
the sun? At first sight it may seem as if the two ideals 
expressed in this question are incompatible, as if cheap 
coal and plenty of it must be inconsistent with increased 
remuneration and easier conditions for the miners. Are not 
that greater production which we have now come to see 
is the only thing that stands between us and economic 
ruin, and a better time for the miners, an impossibility ? 
In other words, are we not “ up against ” the great anti- 
hnomy of economics in its clearest and strangest shape ? 
How are we going to achieve the two incompatibles ?, Who 
ean speak the word that will reconcile consumer and 
producer ¢ 

The answer is—Organize the mining industry in such a 
way that the product but not the price shall go up, and 





that the remuneration of the miner, though actually 
higher than before, shall be relatively a lesser and not a 
greater element in the cost of winning the coal. Economic- 
ally the problem is here seen to turn upon the question of 
waste, Can the waste in the true economic sense—pro- 
duction not by the best and cheapest methods and by the 
employment of every device of machinery and science, 
but by unnecessarily dear and ineffective methods—be so 
much reduced that there will be a larger and a cheaper 
output, results which are from this point of view the same 
thing ? 

For practical purposes, then, what we have got to consider 
in regard to the question of Nationalization is this: Will 
Nationalization provide us with a method of so largely 
decreasing the waste in the Coal Industry that we shall 
be able to get an increased production and at the same 
time improve the wages and conditions of the miners ¢ 
All depends upon that. If we can honestly answer the 
question “ Yes,” then in Heaven's name let us nationalize 
the Coal Industry at once. If the answer is “ No,” 
or if it is only a very doubtful “ Yes,” we dare not 
adopt Nationalization. The risks would be too great. 
Consider for a moment what these risks are. The 
welfare and safety of every industry in the country 
indirectly turn upon the question of coal. All require 
heat and power, and heat and power in these islands 
come from coal. At the same time there is, or was, a 
vast trade in coal as a raw material for export, which is 
inextricably bound up with our commercial prosperity. 
It is because we can fill with coal the ships that go to 
fetch goods from foreign parts, and so make both voyages 
productive, that we are, or rather have hitherto been, 
able to import so cheaply and profitably the products 
of the wide world. If we are not able to send coal abroad 
because coal has risen to a prohibitive price here owing 
to the increased cost of production, our national force 
will be spent. Remember, there is no weapon of defence, 
even in the Tariff Reformer’s armoury, against the destruc 
tion of an export trade. If you want to sell something, 
the only way you can do it is by producing a cheaper 
and better article than other people are producing. 
The one exception to this rule is a monopoly. But 


unfortunately we no longer hold any monopoly in 
coal, or even cheap coal, as witness the fact that coal 
in America is actually cheaper to-day than coal in 
England. 

In the last resort, then, we have got to decide the 


question of Nationalization, not upon such considerations 
as the right of the miners to a better time, or the rights 
of the mine-owners, or of the owners of the coal itself, 
but upon the much more practical question what system 
will prevent or reduce economic waste. We have never 
ourselves liked the idea of Nationalization because we 
have always dreaded the inefficiency of the ** Government 
stroke,” and of industries deliberately and avowedly 
managed not to produce a profit so much as to effect a 
moral revolution. Nevertheless when the subject was 
first broached we were inclined to think it might be wise 
to give the policy of Nationalization a trial, and especially 
in an industry which may be termed the key industry 
par excellence—the industry in which every man is 
concerned in his private capacity of an eater and drinker 
of food and a person in need of heat. Besides its univer- 
sality in use, there were other reasons for thinking that 
State ownership might save waste. The several thousands 
of concerns, great and small, which are now winning coal 
are often very wastefully managed, pay unnecessary 
salaries, work in unnecessarily water-tight compartments, 
waste coal in barriers, waste power in pumps, not to 
mention the time and money wasted in complicated 
individual bargains in congested areas. From this welter 
of private ownerships, small concerns side by side with 
hig, and zigzag conditions generally, it does at first sight 
seem as if the amalgamator should reap a rich harvest. 
Especially does this seem the case if the amalgamator 
were to be the State, already one of the greatest purchasers 
of coal in the country, and a purchaser who, owing to the 
State control of transport, can do much te prevent waste 
by insisting that the coal won in a particular place shall 
be used in the parts adjacent, and that there shall 
be as little criss-cross transportation as possible owing 
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to the unreasonalge and childish vagaries of individual 
demand. 

We need not, hBvever, go further into the particular 
reasons which, as wf have said, at first induced us to think, 
if reluctantly, that ‘fe ought perhaps to try the great experi- 
ment of Nationalizafion, even if at a considerable risk. The 
evidence given bet:fre the Coal Commission, and the out- 
spoken way in whith Mr. Smillie and his experts in the 
affairs of Utopia, and his assessors from the cloud cuckoo- 
land of Fabian economics, put their case, have convinced 
us that the peril is far too great. With the aid of Mr. 
Smillie’s outstretcMed, if not exactly kindly, hand, we 
have been led to the very edye of the precipice, and been 
allowed the privilege of looking down and seeing exactly 
the kind of abyss into which the nation must fall if 
it makes the plunge of Nationalization. That peep into 
the illimitable inane of the joint-minds of Mr. Sidney 
Webb and Sir Chiozza Money has been quite enough. 
Though the abstract arguments for Nationalization may 
remain and do remain as before, we have seen quite clearly 
the spirit in which it would be worked by its present 
advocates. And remember, a principle like that of 
Nationalization must be worked by those who believe 
in it if it is to be w:ven anything like a fair chance of success, 
and not by those who disbelieve in it. But the people 
who believe in it want it not to increase output, but for 
certain definite and specific social and political purposes. 
The first. of these is to give the miners the control of the 
mining industry, even if nominally the control is to be in 
the hands of the State. The second is to place in their 
hands an instrument of “ direct action” which will enable 
them to get almost any terms they like from the State. 
To put it in yet another way, all that we have heard from 
the advocates of the Nationalization of the Coal Industry 
points to the fact that they want it for ulterior reasons, 
and not in order to decrease waste, and so to increase 
production, while at the same time improving the conditions 
under which the miners work. 


Nationalization must then be opposed as contrary to 
ths best interests of the nation. When we use the word 
“ opposed ” let us be perfectly frank. We do not mean 
opposition in the sense of opposition to the will of the 
people, but merely opposition to the will of the Miners’ 
nion, or even of Organized Labour generally. If the 
ople of this country are foolish enough, as we should say, 
decide by a majority of votes that the State shall take 
er the mines and work them, we who oppose National- 
tion must, like good citizens, bow to the will of the 
wjority, until of course we can get it changed or modified. 
¢ have no intention whatever of claiming the privilege 
ich we see the members of the “ Triple Alliance ” and 
ny other Trade Unions now claim, of carrying their 
rticular will by what they naively term “ direct action ” 
.@., by using the powers of a well-placed and privileged 
nority to coerce the majority and to enforce obedience 
the minority’s orders. 


No doubt when things are so nearly balanced the op- 
sers of Nationalization might take a leaf out of the 
ok of the Trade Unions and so arrange matters that the 
will of an anti-Nationalization minority should prevail. 
We, however, are too good democrats to contemplate 
or even to desire any such notion. Let the majority decide. 
When it has done so we will obey its will as loyally as we 
mean to help to carry out its will when and if it goes 
our way. We must go further. In a matter so vitally 
important as that of the Nationalization of the Coal 
Industry we hold that there should be a Referendum 
if the status quo is to be revolutionized. A direct 
vote of the nation as a whole must accept or reject so 
tremendous a project. Every man and every woman is, 
as we have said, a consumer of coal. Directly or indirectly, 
coal is bound up with his or her very life. That being the 
case, each individual voter has in the matter of coal a 
special right to say whether he will or will not run the 
appalling risks of Nationalization. If ever there was a 
subject for putting an Act of Parliament, after it has been 
thrashed out in detail, to the people as a community and 
not by “regions,” it is the Nationalization of the Coal 
Industry. So much for the Nationalization issue. Next 
week we must deal with some of the remoter problems and 
side-issues of this vital subject. 




















A DARK DAWN. 


EVER on the eve of Peace was there so much uncer- 
tainty whether there would be Peace after all, 
When we write on Thursday the German Government 
have not yet appointed the delegates to sign the Peace 
which Germany has undertaken to accept. Saturday 
ought to be the day for signing, but it seems almost 
impossible now that the Peace can be signed before 
Monday. At the dawn of Peace the sky is still so dark 
that one cannot be sure that the dawn is really there, 
though the hands of the clock tell the hour. All the 
fond hopes that democratic forms in Germany—forms 
which have been forced upon her by circumstances and 
have not been projected spontaneously or with conviction 
from within—would be a cure for bad faith, have crumbled 
away. At the moment when Germany’s one chance of 
redemption is honesty she is making a pyrotechnic display 
of broken pledges in all directions. She broke her word 
not to damage her ships of war—we have written on that 
subject in another article; she deliberately burnt the 
French flags captured from France in 1870 which she 
promised to restore; she is impeding the advance of the 
combined forces on Petrograd, as the special correspondent 


of the Times at Helsingfors tells us, even while she pretends , 


to be operating against the Bolsheviks; and in Poland 
she is committing the greatest enormity of all by un- 
officially stirring up every kind of trouble and trying to 
bring about a war in the East while officially she asserts 
that her desire is to keep the peace. The new German Prime 
Minister flatly says that though the Peace will be signed, 
he can accept no responsibility for it. As Germany never 
honoured her word even when she made no reservations, 
it is hardly to be expected that she will honour it when 
she says in advance that the Peace Treaty is only a “ scrap 
of paper” which derives what authority it has from 
“violence,” and can have no further authority when 
that violence—the violence of the Allies of course 
disappears. 

We have called German action in Poland the greatest 
enormity of all, and it is also the greatest danger. While 
the Allies have been occupying the strip of Western 
termany and earning there a good name for themselves, 
their influence in the East has been of the slightest. The 
German reactionaries, militarists, and trouble-makers, on 
the other hand, have been extremely busy in the 
East. It is said that Marshal Hindenburg’s forces in 
Kast and West Prussia, and Silesia, and to a certain 
extent also in the Baltic Provinces, have recovered « 
good deal of their old form. The militarists consider, no 
doubt, that they have everything to gain and nothin: 
to lose by trying their fortunes in the East. ‘Tie 
relations between the Weimar Government and this 
militaristic group are probably incapable of exact defi- 
nition. All that is clear is that if the militaristic 
group were to succeed, the democratic Government at 
Weimar would either co-operate with it or make room for 
it. In either case the Government would plead that they 
were not strong enough to resist. 

The first task of the League of Nations is thus cleat 
and urgent. The exact situation which was imagined by 
the host of Constitution-mongers who for years have 
been demanding the creation of a League of Nations has 
now come to pass. The advocates of the League conceived 
the League as a universal keeper of the peace; it was 
to prevent war on the large scale by minor acts of warning, 
repression, and police work. In order to prevent the full 
horror of modern war, the League was to bring insub- 
ordinate or mischief-making nations to their senses by 
administering a very small dose of horror—just enough 
to remind a troublesome nation how very much more 
terrible war would be. The advocates of the League, 
one and all, pointed out that though the use of armed 
forces might sometimes be necessary, in most cases the 
application of an economic boycott would do all that 
was required. No nation could stand being sent to 
Coventry for very long. It would soon cry “ Hold! 
Enough!” and want to creep back once more into the 
fold of right-thinking people. Well, as we have said, the 
situation which demands action on the part of the League 
in order that worse may not follow is already present. 
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It has come sooner than even pessimists could have 
expected. We only hope that the friends of the League 
will not now shrink from the logic of their conclusions. 
The responsibility resting upon them is frightful. 

They have persuaded the world to do away with the 
old balance of power, to minimize the value of the old 
system of strong strategic frontiers, and so on. They 
have replaced that system with a League, and months of 
unceasing discussions have been spent by the best brains 
and the most experienced men in the world in drafting 
the League. For our part, we have always thought the 
Leagne too ambitious, and should have preferred a simple 
understanding aiming at exalting the sanctity of Treaties, 
but we are determined to do our best to make the League 
a triumphant success. Yet what can those who think with 
us do against the determination, if such it should turn 
out to be, of the advocates of the League of Nations not 
to work their own scheme? There are many signs that 
this determination, unconscious of itself as we must believe, 
really exists. Whenever it is proposed that a measure of 
coercion, however slight it may be, whether by means of 
a blockade or armed intervention, should be taken against 
a disturber of the peace, some friends of the League shrink 
from their own conclusions. They become appalled, and 
cry out that it is infamous that the League should do 
anything at all. A blockade, they tell us, means starva- 
tion, and starvation means the death of innocent women 
and children. It may be so; but surely the extreme 
champions of the League should have thought all this 
out before. No doubt they hoped that a mere threat 
would be enough, and that in practice the League would 
never have to raise its arm in wrath. However that may 
be, the League has been accepted, and the League must 
be worked. An example of the kind of writing we mean 
may be found any day in certain newspapers. A leading 
article in the Daily News of Thursday is a typical instance. 
The Daily News says :— 

‘What is there after all, except the hope of food and bare 
peace, which stands between Germany and revolution ? If the 
Allies had been well inspired—seeing that the wildest Chauvinist 
among them does not pretend thet the relapse of Germany into 
enarchy can be anything but a calamity to us all—they would 
have been careful to erect barriers against this catastrophe. 
That could have been done by the offer of terms which would 
have made possible the establishment of a strong popular 
Government, which would have sapped at the root the power 
of the militarists, and which woul have at least made it per- 
feotly plain to the people generally that they had far more to 
hope from agreement with their late enemies than from listening 
to any counsels of despair. The terms actually forced upon 
Germany have had in each case precisely the opposite effect.” 

The dealings of the League of Nations with Germany 
imply no interference whatever with the internal affairs 
of that country. They are exclusively directed to making 
Germany keep the peace with her neighbours. There is 
no possible excuse for creating a League, and then trying 
to make it impossible for the League to do its duty. 





THE SCUTTLING OF THE GERMAN SHIPS. 

URING the war the Germans could always be relied 
4 upon by a wonderful faculty for diplomatic blunder- 
ing to help the Allies when the Allies found themselves in 
tight places in their relations with one another or with 
Neutral countries. The surprising and spectacular act 
wh.ch Admiral von Reuter committed at Scapa Flow, when 
he scuttled all his ships with or without the order and 
sanction of the German Government, proves that Germany 
is still in full possession of this faculty. When a contro- 
versy arose among the Allies at the time of the drafting 
of the Armistice as to what should be done with the interned 
German ships, Great Britain (and it may be also the United 
States) was in favour of taking them out into the deepest 
part of the Atlantic and there solemnly sinking them with- 
out a trace. The idea was that the German ships were 
not wanted, and that the best thing that could be done 
with them would be to give them a murderer’s grave. We 
ourselves protested at the time against this proposed waste, 
though no doubt the ceremony would have made a senti- 
mental impression of a measurable moral value. The 
answer of those who advocated the Atlantic burial was that 


the ships were not of a type that would be of much use to 
any of the nations which use their navies for honest police 
work; that the ships had already fallen into sad disrepair ; 





and that they were so massively built that it would not 
pay, especially at a time when shipyard labour was urgentl 

needed, to break them up in order to distribute the rom | 
Such arguments did not seem very convincing. Moreover, 
there was the undoubted fact that some of our Allies 
actually desired to possess some of the German ships. 
Now the Germans have done just what the British Admiralty 
and a good many Americans wished to see done, although 
the Germans certainly chose rather an unsuitable place 
for the burial. Indeed, they did much more than that (and 
here we come back to the wonderful German faculty for 
blundering), for at a time when the Allies might easily 
have slipped into the dangerous frame of mind of feeling 
that the war had been successfully placed behind us; that 
no such thing could ever happen again ; and that Germany, 
having signed the Peace, could be relied upon to co-operate 
with all the great nations in a beneficent reconstruction 
of international society, the Germans have given us all 
a vivid reminder that the Allies must be very much on 
their guard. They have reminded us that the world is 
not, after all, the place we should like it to be ; that grown 
men who are members of grown nations can behave with 
the passions of children; and that no nation can consider 
itself safe which does not by its own efforts and its own 
forethought secure itself against such vagaries. Even at 
such an inspiring moment as this on the eve of Peace, 
we should have wished to utter this warning ourselves. 
But the Germans have relieved us of the responsibility. 

The conditions under which the German ships were 
interned were peculiar. We have never heard of anything 
quite like them. Nor indeed has anybody else. Those 
who take the trouble to examine those conditions must, 
we think, come to the conclusion that they were the 
resultant of several conflicting forces in the discussions 
of the Allies. To put the matter quite bluntly, they were 
the outcome of jealousy. Whether President Wilson has 
become more of a realist than he used to be we do not 
know, but, anyhow, we suspect that immediately after 
the signing of the Armistice high hopes of realizing that 
vague image, the “‘ freedom of the seas,” were still running 
through his head. It may be assumed, therefore, that he 
thought it undesirable that the German ships should pass 
into the keeping, still less the possession, of Great Britain. 
That would indeed have been to make British naval 
supremacy cease being great in order to become over- 
whelming. And then there was the French point of view. 
The French were and are in want of ships, and the logical 
Frenchman probably argued that if the German ships 
became in any technical or even temporary sense the 
property of Great Britain, it would be hopeless to expect 
them ever to emerge from that keeping. Accordingly 
the French mind was united with the American mind in 
trying to devise some solution by which the German ships, 
though in British territorial waters, should not be specially 
controlled by Great Britain. That was the origin of the 
strange internment rules. The very word “ internment ”’ 
is rather misleading. When a belligerent ship is interned 
during a war in a neutral harbour she is disarmed, but she 
is still regarded as in her old ownership. The rules under 
which the German ships were “interned” were of quite 
a different sort. There was no question of the German 
ships coming to Scapa Flow in order to be returned, all 
of them, to Germany when Peace was signed. They were 
not really “‘interned” ships but surrendered ships, and 
the only explanation we can arrive at of the rules resembling 
internment rules practised at Scapa is that which we have 
already given—jealousy among the Allies. The Germans 
were allowed to keep part of their own crews on board as 
caretakers, but, on the other hand, they were not allowed 
to fly the German flag, as they would have been allowed 
to do if they had been in the ordinary sense interned. 

At the time of the controversy about the future alloca 
tion of the surrendered German ships we said that for our 
part we should be very glad to see France take what she 
wanted. But what a Nemesis has now overtaken jealousy ! 
The ships are no longer in existence for France to take 
them, and this has happened because it was supposed, as 
wrongly as could be, that Great Britain had herself a secret 
intention to keep the ships. We are sorry to read in some 
French newspapers comments on the great scuttling which 
show that, so far from appreciating the situation, some 
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blame Great Britain for 
But how could they be 


Frenchmen are now inclined to 
not guarding the ships properly. 
guarded ? The German crews who looked after the 
surrendered ships were specially placed there by a clause 
of the Armistice. It has been said that the British in- 
spection of the German ships was obviously inadequate or 
the Germans could not have carried out their plot. Some 
people seem to think that a party of inspection boarding 
a German ship could discover —as though it were a material 


thing—a secret plan to open the sea-cocks on a certain 
day. All the difficulties of a German guardians! of the 
ships were foreseen by the British Admiralty, a: it was 
their misgivings which prompted them to contend —at the 
ships should be unreservedly surrendered. As w— have 


said, however, the Admiralty never wanted the ships. 
The Germans built them of a particular design for a par- 
ticular purpose. The ships had none of the habitability 
which is one of the chief points insisted upon in all large 
British ships of war, which are used for long cruises in the 
guardianship of the seas. They were merely fighting 
machines with a rather limited radius of action - limited, 
that is to say, if the life of the crews were to be tolerable ; 
almost incredibly strong; in fact, designed to the one end 
of fighting the British Navy in the North Sea. 

The clause in the Armistice which Germany signed 
promising that the surrendered ships should not be either 
damaged or destroyed is perfectly explicit. Admiral von 
Reuter does not, of course, attempt to deny its existence. 
He tries to steer round it by saying that he believed the 
Armistice had come to an end. M. Clemenceau on behalf 
of the Allies has pointed out that the Armistice could only 
terminate if Germany refused to sign the Peace, or if she 
failed to return an answer by 7 o'clock on Monday evening 
last. Admiral von Reuter’s attempt to justify his 
action therefore fails. The real reason for Admiral von 
Reuter’s deed was that the Kaiser had ordered at the 








beginning of the war that no German ship was ever to 
surrender. Therefore Admiral von Reuter made up his 
mind that everything even at Scapa should proceed 
according to plan. He ignored the fact that the great 
Cerman Fleet, numbering some fifty-six ships and valued 
even to-day at sixty or seventy million pounds, had 
tamely crossed the North Sea to give itself up; he ignored 
the fact that that Fleet had already put itself so much at 
the mercy of Great Britain that even he himself could not 
visit the German ships without being carried about in a 
British boat ; he fixed his mind on the one point that in 
some dull and rigid sense it should be possible still to say 
that the Kaiser's command had been obeyed. But in 
order to obey it he had to throw to the winds the honour 
of the German Fleet —if after its career of murder it had 
any left. His plan required that he should break his 
word, and he broke it. 








SUNDAY. 





FYNHE present demand for leisure as one of the necessiries of 

civilized life is certain to revive the Sunday observance | 
question. “Surely that is settled!’ we hear some one cry | 
with impatience ; ‘‘ Sunday has been secularized.” This is to | 
some extent true. Sunday is no longer strictly “ observed ” in 
England ; but it is this very fact which must, we think, reopen 
the question. If the pleasure of the people is to be provided 
for on a greater and greater scale, vast numbers of their fellows 
must work to provide it. The Continental Sunday appears to 
the casual stranger as a scene of happiness and refreshing gaiety 
resting upon nothing. In reality, of course, it rests upon work. 
If we use the word “‘ rest ’ in the simple sense of physical repose, 
the Puritan Sunday certainly gave it to as many people as 
The modern English world, however, desires not so 
Normally active persons in these 


> 


possible. 
much rest 
vigorous days hate inertia, and refuse altogether to conform 
to what seems to them an ideal of the past. They want a 
Sabbath made for them; they will not be made over again 
to suit the Sabbath, and it is difficult for the most orthodox 
Christian to deny to the rising generation this right of refusal. 
The pronouncement of Christ and the injunction ofthe Fourth 
Commandment cannot be brought intoline. The one is applicable 
to all peoples and all times, the other to one people at one 
time. The Puriten Sunday recedes further into the past. What | 
position are the Churches who have inherited the tradition of 


as recreation. 


this Sunday to take up? A good many people will say, we 
know, that it does not matter—that the Church of England has 
lost her hold. Obviously this is too large a question to } 
tackled as a side-point of the Sabbatarian question. It must 
be admitted by every one that the Church hopes to regain 
her influence, and there are many people who believe that, 
while death and conscience preoccupy men, the Church, as the 
organized interpreter of these two mysteries, will rem. 4. aliv>. All 
English Churchmen, whether they belong to the Establishment o) 
not, must necessarily think the matter out. Even in the preset 
day many simple people—nearly all poor people in country 
parishes—believe Sunday to be the Jewish Sabbath in Christia; 
This the Puritans effectually taught. The prohibi 
tions of the Fourth Commandment were for them an unaltera)le 
moral law not susceptible of abrogation, and some of them wen! 
to the absurd length of declaring that the sin of its profanation 
was as the sin of murder. It is obvious that from the beginning 
this was not so. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
early Christians worked upon Sunday. Christianity began 
among people who were poor, and for the most part under order: 
They could not regulate their own hours of labour. For freedov) 
to meet together and to celebrate the Eucharist they were willin: 
to sacrifice their lives, but no one suffered for the sake of ay 
idle Sunday. The earliest of what are usually known as “ Thy 
Fathers,” Irenaeus, writing in the beginning of the seeond cen 
tury, objected to all Judaizing of Sunday, which seems to have heen 
distinguished from other days by worship alone. This willingnes: 
to work does not, however, prove that the Church did noi 
desire to rest upon the first day of each week, upon which 

Christians commemorated the Resurrection of Christ. The first 


e 


l 
guise. 


| law regulating the observance of Sunday is to be found in the 


edict of Constantine published in 321. It enjoins rest fo 
townsmen upon Sunday, but permits agricultural work, exho: 
ing agricultural labourers not to lose the fruits of the earth 
out of regard for the day—a counsei in plain contravention 
of the Fourth Commandment. 

A strict and a lax view of the proper keeping of the Lord's 
Day seem to have existed side by side for centuries. At tly 
Council of Orleans in 538 an attempt was made to restrain 
those prelates who advocate such prohibitions as ‘long 
rather to Jewish than to Christian observance" ; but a growin: 
tendency to the severer view is to be traced, and in the sevent! 
and eighth centuries the Church made a great effort to enfor 
rest on Sundays, prohibiting all travel, most work, and som 
amusements, especially “ shows” and “ fairs.” Obviously, so 
far as work was the Church desired to stanl 
between the serf and his master. So no doubt did Moses, but 
his authority does not seem to have been appealed to. England 
kept pace fairly closely in this matter with Continental custom, 
regarding Sunday as a feast blessed by the Church upon which 
all tasks stood over and all men paid homage to thei: 
Maker, joyfully and reverently or superstitiously and supe: 
ficially according as they were disposed in their hearts ; 
no one scrupled to take such recreation as the ecclesiastic 11 
convention of the moment did not deprecate. 


‘1 
D 


concerned, 


The early Reformers, the great authors of the Reformativn, 
made no effort to Judaize Sunday. Take the 
of all the Reformers, Calvin. His words on the subjec t must have 
been a stumbling-block indeed to his Puritan followers. Ue 
declares “ that the ancient fathers substituted the Lord’s D 

in place of the Sabbath not without special reason, for it was th 
day of Christ's Resurrection and which finished all leg! 
shadows ; and Christians were admonished by this alteration of 
” Christians, 
goes on, “ should have nothing to do with a superstitious obsery 


> most out-and-o'1! 


1 
re 


the day not to adhere to a shadowy ceremony. 


ance of days.”’ There is no use in “ changing the day and yet 


mentally attributing to it the same sanctity.” The “ gross and 
carnal superstition of Sabbatism” arouses his ire. It is th: 


Lord’s Day, and has in his eyes nothing to do with Moses, In 
England Cranmer in his Catechism, published in 1548, takes muc! 
the same tone ;:— 

** Here note, good children,”’ he writes, “* that the Jews in the 
Old Testament were commanded to keep the Sabbath D 
But we Christian men in the New Testament are not bound to 
such commandments of Moses’ law concerning difference 
times, days, and meats, but have liberty and freedom to us 
other days for our Sabbath days, therein to hear the Word of 
God and keep an holy rest. And therefore that this Christie: 
liberty may be kept and maintained we no more keep the Sabbati: 
on Saturday as the Jews do; but we observe the Sunday anil 
certain other days as the magistrates do judge convenient, who: 
in this thing we ought to obey.”’ 


5s Ol 
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Needless to say, Luther was heart and soul against Sabbatari- 


anism :— 

“ Keep the Sabbath holy for its use both for body and soul,” 
wo read; ‘“* but if anywhere the day is made holy for the mere 
day’s sake, if anywhere any one sets up its observance upon a 
Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to ride on 
it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything that shall reprove 
this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.” 
Tyndale is not one whit less emphatic. ‘ We be lords over the 
Sabbath,” he asserts, “and may change it into Monday or any 
other day as we need.” 

It is impossible, however, not to admit that, while the 
Puritans alone cast a gloom over the day singled out by 
the Church to keep in perpetual memory the Light cast upon 
life by the Resurrection, there is a very general consensus of 
opinion among religious people both early and late that Sunday 
should be a day set apart. Men ought to have time to think as 
well as time to play. Before us as we write lies a pamphlet 
on the subject entitled Sunday in the Twentieth Century, by 
the Rev. Fell (Kendal: T. Wilson and Son). 
author pleads for the blessing of the Church upon all innocent 


James 


amusements which do not involve work, especially for out- 
door games. He writes from the point of view of a country 
Why should not the young men and maidens of a 
village play after church time? “ Work is forbidden on the 
Sabbath Day—recreation is not,” he writes. He does not, 
however, quite squarely face the objection that recreation for 
the town-dweller necessitates a good deal of work—means of 
transport and provision of food, for instance, to mention only 
So far as villages are 
concerned his arguments seem to us unanswerable. There may 
be some practical difficulties to be overcome, and that is all. 
To see a number of young people disporting themselves in a 
field within earshot of the morning service would be an obvious 
breach of Sunday decorum, but for that no one asks. The real 
difficulty would arise upon summer evenings. Villagers go to 
*church most often in the evening. Will the devout be scandal- 
ized by the somewhat untimely merriment? It would be 
impossible, we think, to insist, or to advise rather, that all games 
should be stopped by six on a June afternoon. It cannot be 
denied that Protestantism lends itself less readily than Roman 
The English Church has 
not laid emphasis upon one service. To the ordinary villager 
Matins, Evensong, and Communion are all of about equal 
importance. These obstacles might be got over, the more 
easily as Anglican opinion is changing in this matter of religious 
values, The question how far the Church should sanction the 
work-imposing recreations is not so easily settled. We imagine 
it is always possible in all trades for a man to get one day off 
in seven. Why then should the Church not offer every spiritual 
privilege in her power to those who desire to have such privileges 
on another day than Sunday ? Churches are now left open “ for 
private devotion ” during the whole week. Why should a daily 
Communion Service not be held at whatever hour is found best 
for the would-be worshippers ? The reason this is not done is no 
doubt asad one. Few would go. But is not this state of things 
partly due to a superstitious tradition for which the Church 
must thank herself? If the rest, the worship, the commemora- 
tion had been insisted on, and no countenance had been given 
to the superstitious regard for a day, religion might have been 
less regarded as a thing to be put on with one’s best clothes. 
Certainly the fact of allowing the two Commandments of Christ 
to be read instead of the ten of Moses will make the path of a 
clergyman who desires a Sabbath made for the twentieth-century 
man much plainer and less obstructed by verbal contradiction 
than has hitherto been the case. 


parson. 


the two most obvious forms of labour. 


Catholicism to Sunday recreation. 


CRETAN DAYS. 

TI\HE intimate life of the Navy is rather a wonderful thing. 
I The Navy resembles a huge family whose sons leave home 
every now and again for different parts of the world, and fore- 
gather in strange places where they discuss their brethren with 
a wealth of “« Do you remembers ? ” and “* How’s old So-and-so ?”’ 
If you go into the smoking-rooms of the Clubs stretched over the 
Fmpire’s high-road, the Union Club at Malta, the British Clubs 
at Port Said and Hong Kong, in fact any white man’s Club in 
any navigable port of the Empire, you'll find a group of Sea 
There 


Brethren rounding up their memories of old Messmates. 
is an atmosphere of home about it, however outlandish may 


be the mecting-place, for ‘where two or three are gathered 


Its | 





together” there are the yarns and cheeriness inseparable from 
the Service. 

I think that in all my wanderings the cheeriest Club I ever 
struck was the primitive one at Suda Bay, which was organized 
and run by the officers of the ‘ D——’ while she was Guardship 
there. Crete at that time was a Comic Opera island. It wae 
nominally owned by Turkey, in fact so nominally that the only 
place where the Turkish Flag could be hoisted was on an island 
at the entrance to the Bay, andeven then it had to be supported on 
each side by the Ensignsof the Guardian Powers, Britain, Russia 
France, Italy. Each of these Powers kept a Guardship in the 
Bay, and if trouble looked like brewing additional ships of each 
Power were hurried up. I have seen as many as nine ships there. 
The time I am talking of —1911 and 1912 
after the real troubles in Crete. I happened to be at that time 
in a ship which was always despatched to Crete on any hint of 
trouble, so I saw a lot of Suda Bay at times. 

The ‘ D——’s’ Club was a godsend to us. The Clubs of the 
four Powers lay side by side, each of them with a garden stretching 
to the water, and each of them with a little pier of its own. 
It’s not the slightest use really trying to describe the gardens 
They were just dream gardens full of 
You could gather a huge bunch of violets as you went off to 


was of course long 


sweet-smelling flowers. 
the ship, and the scent of the gardens seemed to be carried 
sometimes right out to where the ship lay. 

The Torpedo Lieutenant was very proud of an arrangement 
he had rigged up on the pier. 
at the end, and as the boat from the ship came alongside to take 
us off the Coxswain only had to touch an electric bell-push on 
the standard and that rang a bell in the Club smoking-room at 
the top of the garden. I suppose we are rather children, but 
that little bell used to give us an infinity of pleasure. The 
Custodian of the Club was a Greco, and quite a good chap, 1 
think he always regarded us as incipient lunatics, but as he was 
paid by the lunatics to look after the place, he did so. 

One night a week there was a Ladies’ Night at the Club, for 
which pleasure we had to thank the wives of three of the ‘ D--—'s’ 
officers. What sportswomen womenkind are! 


There was a big lamp on a standard 


These 
girls separated themselves from all the joy and life of Malta, 
and, after a poisonous trip in a small tramp, landed at Suda Bay 
and made a home in a small Greek house, thinking nothing of the 
discomfort as long as they could be with their husbands, 

I could blather on for hours about Crete, for I loved the island, 
varns | heard 


our 


but it is more of those evenings at the Club an: 
that I set out to tell. 
séance—deck-chairs in the garden, the night so velvety black 
that you wanted to stroke it, and its blackness just touched 
in some places by the pinpricks of light from small lanterns. 
At the end of the garden our Maltese Band (though most of them 
were Sicilians) from the ship, playing “‘ Les Contes d’ Hoffmann.” 
I don’t know why I should always connect that tune with the 
garden at Suda, but I invariably do. 

The silence was broken by our No. 1, who mentioned just one 
name, and from that one name was unwoven a list of men and 
events that went on for many hours. Each *ame on the list 
seemed to suggest another, and with it a “n. 
where old BillS. isnow ? Do any of you chaps know ? 
body loved that old bird. 
remember his Karozzin driver in Malta, who drove him every- 
where, taking him to his boat down the Calcara Hill. They were 
going Hell-for-leather, as they always did, when Manoel an- 
nounced to Bill, ‘Signor, brake broke.’ At the foot of the hill 
Bill, as usual, quite undisturbed, gave his 
mate.” 


It was a perfect setting for a yarning 


“1 wonder 
Every- 
He was always so unruffled. I 


was the harbour. 
fat chuckle, and merely remarked: ‘Good luck to ye, 
Manoel managed to swing the round on two wheels 
and they were saved a midnight bathe.”’ 
“Tl bet a bob that that Irish tough L. 
in the Pilot. 
chaps remember how L. always managed to pick up some of the 
st of it was that it 


Karozzin 


was with him,” 


Do 


put 
“They were always about together. you 
local lingo at whatever place he was? The w 
was mostly insulting language. I remember in Malta that when 
he was officer of the watch in harbour and had nothing much to 


do, he used to lean over the rail and in fluent Maltese whispe 
insults to the occupants of the Dysoes lying there round the 
ship. They, in the manner of Mediterran.an folk, answered 


these insults with cries and shrieks of rage, which reached the 
Captain in his cabin and drew from him a message to the O.0.W. 
they wére to be sent 
away from the ship. loud official 
voice to them by L., who gave them a few minutes’ rest and then 


that unless the boatmen made less noise 
This was 


announced in a 
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launched further insults, with the same result. The usual 
finish to these amusements was an irate order from the Captain 
that the boatmen were to lie right off from the ship on pain of 
dire penalties Yet those very Dysoemen worshipped L. and 
would do anything for him.” 

““T used to meet L. when I went on board at Malta to see N., 
the Commander,” interrupted the Padre. ‘“N. was a decent 
little chap, but very dignified and rather austere. He got his 
leg pulled rather over the yarn told about him when he was 
rigging up the shipfora big dance. He was always a little inclined 
to see to things himself and not leave them, even simple ones, 
to his Officers. He was busy this time in giving directions for 
the little sitting-out places which they were rigging for the dance. 
One old Blue was heard to say to another: ‘What's the Bloke 
so busy about, Bert?’ ‘Carn’t yer see ?’ replied Bert, ‘’E’s 
rigging up a little ‘ugging ‘ut for ’isself for the dance ter-night.’ ” 

“Well, Padre,’ chimed in Guns, “ you’re supposed to be a 
man of truth, but I don’t mind telling you that it may have 
been N.’s Grandfather, for that yarn is pretty ancient.” 

“Let the lad alone,” said No. 1; “don’t spoil his one story.” 
The night was really too beautiful for scrapping, but I remember 
that it did not prevent the Padre from unseating No. 1 and 
demanding an apology, which, in justice to the Cloth, I may say 
he got. 

So the yarnswent on. Wewandered from Malta to Cape Town, 
to Sydney, to Hong Kong, to Portsmouth. It was a modern 
Arabian Nights. Stories of love and adventure, some of them a 
little unconventional, all of them amusing, were hoisted out, 
until a dim figure was seen approaching. ‘‘ The Cutter’s along- 
side still, Sir. Shall I wait or return to the Ship?” No. 1 
struck a match and looked at his watch. ‘’Eaven ’elp us, it’s 
midnight, and the boat’s been here an hour; watch out the 
Commander when we get on board.” And so to bed, as Pepys 
has it. 

It’s a long time since I have dared to think of those jolly 
days in Crete. The past years of war were too grim to dwelj 
on pleasant memories, but now I can let myself go. Perhaps 
ll see the old anchorage again soon. Bis. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
SS eee 
THE RUSSIAN DILEMMA. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—It is late to offer a commentary on a book of such wide 
and deserved popularity as Mr. Hugh Walpole’s Secret City, 
but perhaps the opinions of a Russian might still be of 
interest. In reading the book I remembered the sub-title of 
one of Lafeadio Hearn’s books about Japan—‘‘ An Attempt at 
an Interpretation.” The tragedy of this attempt at an inter- 
pretation of Russia is that it came ex post facto, after the pre- 
vailing ignorance had done its share in a catastrophe of which 
the after-effects not only for Russia, but for the West as well, 
are yet far from being revealed in their entirety. For many 
years the British public knew about Russia no more than “ the 
Rooshians sha’n’t have Constantinople.” Then, to quote Mr. 
Walpole, “ we liked the ballet, we liked Tolstoi and Dostoieffsky 
(we translated their inborn mysticism into the weakest kind 
of sentimentality), we liked the theory of inexhaustible 
numbers, we liked the picture of their pounding, steam-roller 
like, to Berlin. . .” 

But, whilst in artistic and intellectual circles a gradual con- 
sciousness of the idiosyncrasies of Russia had begun to dawn, 
in the circles which “ had never heard of Teschen ” no thought 
was given to the impulse behind the steam-roller. In 1916 the 
steam-roller began to slow down. Perhaps a million and a 
half dead Russians might have accounted for it’ But, what- 
ever it might have been, that steam-roller had to be made to 
wo full speed as before! Western patent lubricant was applied 
give it a yet unheard-of impetus. Russia, 
remodelled on the pattern of the great Western democracies, 
was going to take its place amongst them. 

But the steam-roller stopped dead! “It was during these 
three weeks [March, 1917] that the real gulf between Russia 
and the Western world showed itself ...a separation which 
centuries of magic and blood and bones had gone to build.” 
The consulting engineers stood aghast around the steam-roller, 


which was to 


<iimly conscious of “their failure to deal adequately with 
Russia.”’ 
Suddenly the steam-roller began to move again, running 


amok as if possessed by evil powers and scattering the foreign 
They saw revealed “‘ that crude idealistic, cynical 
that fairy tale of brutality, goodness, cowardice 


engineers. 


ignorance, 


and bravery, malice and generosity, superstition and devotion 
3 6 





es 
that was so shortly to be offered to a materialistic, hard. 
fighting, brave, and unthinking Europe! .. .” They saw, in 
the words of the American in Mr. Walpole’s novel, that “a 
revolution would leave them like a lot of silly sheep wandering 
on to a precipice.” 7 

They saw it, and yet, by an aberration of logic, which reveals 
that the Western mind is not devoid of its mysteries, they 
vilified and are vilifying still the heroes and staunch allies of 
1914, 1915, 1916, and exalted and are exalting still the ineffi- 
ciency verging on treason of 1917. “ There’ll be no Czar now 
and no police. We will stop the war and all be rich. .. . But J 
don’t know that it will bring happiness.” It did not bring 
happiness. It brought a calamity and a national shame with- 
out precedent. Like Hercules in the poisoned shirt of Nessus, 
the Russian colossus is writhing in mortal agony. “ The 
Russian bird of Paradise,” which “no Western snare had 
ever caught,” is furiously beating with its wings trying to 
escape it once more. 

The author of The Secret City draws no conclusions. One 
would think that, perhaps, he hesitates to draw them. Is it 
that being a democrat of the Western type he hesitates finally 
to recognize the downright failure of what he calls “an un- 
satisfactory revolution”? In The Secret City political events 
form only a background to the doings of its characters. But 
as in some operas the chief beauty lies in the orchestral score, 
so in The Secret City it is in that background that one finds 
flashes of intuition akin to genius. In itself this dissociation 
of personalities from events gives a most enlightening if sym- 
bolic insight into Russian life. Russia is a country of indi- 
vidualists, with an enormous predominance of the personal 
over the public life :— 

“The Russian,” says Mr. Walpole, “lives in a world of 

loneliness peopled with ideas. His impulses towards self- 
confession, towards brotherhood, towards vice, towards cyni- 
cism, towards his belief in God and his scorn of Him, come 
out of this world; and beyond it he sees his fellow-men as 
trees walking, and the Mountain of God as a distant peak, 
placed there only to emphasize his irony.” 
The problem of the individual and of his relations to his 
Creator is all-absorbing to the Russian. Actualities, ethics, 
politics—in which the Western mind delights and is master— 
to him are phenomenal, unimportant, in fact, Maya. This 
entirely Eastern conception of life leads to the predominance 
of the religious idea, whether positive or negative, whether 
“his belief in God or his scorn of Him,” whether he worships 
or defies. 

The expression of the 
character of its Church. 


religious idea of a people is the 
The Orthodox Church inherited and 
preserved with great assiduity the wealth of metaphysical 
speeulation which marked the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. While Rome in the alarums and excursions of 
the early Middle Ages developed its practical efficiency and its 
political genius, the Eastern Church retired further and 
further from the world which it had denounced as intrinsically 
Jt does not matter what you do in this evil 
Whether you are more or less 
Unless you renounce 
Unless you become a 


evil, Sansara. 
world—no good can be of it. 
moral or totally amoral matters not. 
the world you can achieve no real good. 
monk you may as well be a robber for all it matters. It 
not matter how you live; it matters how you die. 

What are the deductions? A Russian goes to 
win but to die. In his death for a good cause—and the only 
good cause is religion—he sees the goal and crown of service 
Victory matters not, but a good death does. The epics an 
the history of Russia are records of glorious defeats. Such are 
the earliest Lay of Igor’s Host, the wars against the Tartars, 
the retreat of 1812, the defence of Sevastopol. Also it is only 
the cause of religion which can induce Russia to action 
Russia can wage only religious wars, for the defence of he 
faith against the infidels. Such were the barbaric hordes 0! 
the tenth century, the Tartars of the thirteenth, the Turks 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, the Japanese in 
1904-1905. Such were also the hordes of Napoleon; the French- 
man was bassourman—the infidel—which was proved to the 
people by the desecration of churches in 1812. 

As long as the Empire lasted the religious impulse lasted, 
although gradually weakening since the reforms of Peter I. 


does 


war not t 


It was still Holy Russia making war on the infidels. The 
Revolutionary Army was expected to fight for freedom, How- 


ever lofty and solemn, the cult of liberty is a lay creed. It is a 
thing of this world, admittedly, the sublimest of them, but 
still the handiwork of man. The Russians appeared willing 
to live for liberty, but not to die for it. In the mind of the 
Russian to die for a worldly thing was nonsensical. As soldiers 
used to say after the Revolution, “‘ What use is liberty to me 
when I killed?’ That political freedom can be har- 
moniously associated with religious feeling is for the future of 
The fatal mistake of the leaders of the 
that they no attempt at it. They 


a@iu 


Russia to 
Revolution 


prove. 


was made 
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eee 
announced triumphantly to their Allies that Russia had done 
away with theocracy, and turning round they found their 
armies melting away. 

It would be unfair not to mention here the desperate efforts 
order and exact 
failures. The 
nicknamed in 
* grand- 


the Provisional Government to restore 


most 


of 
obedience—eliorts 
“ Persuader-in-Chief,” as M. 
the Army—hugged by ladies, from octogenarian 
mothers of revolutions ” to provincial flappers, and smothered 
hy scarlet roses and favours, never rose above the level of a 
«matinée idol.” The Revolutionary Senator Sokoloff, author 
of the “ Order No. 1” that threw the first seeds of disintegra- 
tion into the Army, was thrashed within an inch of his life, 
having tried meeting of Parties of 
students hardly out of their “ teens ” were sent out “ touring 
on the front to preach the fight for liberty to bearded, grimy 
reservists of forty-five, who in their wolf-like, lop-sided jog- 
trot had been up to Cracow and across the Carpathians, and 
were still beyond Erzeroum. “ Mandate,”’ “ delegate,” “ pre- 
sidium,” ”—the barbarous Latinisms came 
out in torrents, the only martial feature of those speeches 
being the machine-gun-like glibness of the orators. One can 
almost see “the grave, bearded peasant” “calm and grave 
and even, it seemed, a little amused.’’ ‘‘ He seemed to domi- 
nate the scene, to be stronger and more contemptuous than the 


which were pathetic 


Kerenusky was 


suasion on a soldiers. 


” 


‘committee most 


ice itself.” 

Mr. Hugh Walpole, as a distinguished Russian scholar, will 
remember the final scene of Pushkin’s Boris Godounoff. ‘Three 
hundred years ago “ Western snare,” in the shape of 
Roman Catholic Polonization, was threatening. Boris Godou- 
nofi had died, his children had been murdered. The leaders of 
the coup d’état address the multitude, announcing the down- 
fall of the tyrants. The orator urges the people to cheer the 
Polish candidate to the throne. ‘“‘ The people remains silent,” 
stage directions, and the tragedy ends in 

The people maintained their traditional 
fiery eloquence of M. Kerensky and those 


the 


says the poet in his 
this ominous silence. 
silence in face of the 
with him. 


The qaestion that Mz Walpole puts: “ Would they obey 
him? Would they obey anybody? ... Where were their 
leaders ? Who, indeed, would their leaders be?” has, I 


venture to think, an answer. For many years some travellers 
in Russia had brought back to the West and expressed rather 
diftidentls 


democratic 


the paradoxical verdict that Russia was the most 
world. A 
goes very 


country in the democratic autocracy ! 


Nevertheless this paradox deep into the inner 





recesses Of Russian psychology. Russians are democrats in 
the sense that they do not recognize the right of any human 
ng to have power over another. Power is not a human 
iitribute, it is a divine prerogative. What authority can 
there be but that of God? Why should a mere man presume 
dictate to his fellow-men? 
In a most interesting but little-known book, published 
n Paris about 1906, La révolution Russe ect sa_ portée 
mondiale, Count L. Tolstoi expressed his conviction that 
the Russian people would never obey any law but that 
God. He warned the leaders of all political parties 
Liberals, Republicans, and Socialists alike—that they had less 
hance in obtaining the confidence and obedience of the people 
than the old régime. Power—in the hands of man—is a sin, 
in imposition Thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, and 
the Glory.” To obey self-constituted authorities, when their 


ees | yme irksome, never entered the mind of the popula- 
In April, 1917, a landowner applied to the local Village Com- 
tee to regulate the requisitioning of cattle for the Army. 


delivered ” the cattle of the landowner but 


the peasants had 


sed to deliver theirs. ‘‘ We’ve told them,”’’ answered the 

‘ mittee, “ but they won’t obey us.” “ Do you mean they 
lon’t « bey you asked the landlord. ‘‘ Oh yes, the y do,”’ 
plied the Committee rather indignantly. “ Supposing we 


to deliver thei: eattle, or 
tly.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 


N. GoLesEwskr. 


dered them not taxes, 


r would ol ey us 


not to pay 


Imp l 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble ihe space. | 
THE COAL 


Epitor OF 


INQUIRY. 


[o THE THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR 


Str,—I do not suppose that anything which is said at this 
time of day n in any way affect the conclusions of Mr. Justice 
Sankey and his colleagues; but there is one ve: important 
aspect of the question which has so far been very lightly 





|} enmeshed with red-tape, so much o 





the dea lening 


was my good 


touched upon in the evidence submitted—viz., 


and sterilizing effect of Government control. It 


fortune to be connected for almost four years of the wat 
period with two Government Departments engaged on war 
work which by general consent were considered to be fairly 
efficient. It is not necessary to designate these Departments, 


but I should state that I was a voluntary worker—i.e., volun- 
tary in the sense that I received no remuneration. I had been 
accustomed to control large undertakings successfully I think. 
So far as mining is concerned, I was brought up in a mining 
community, and I know the conditions under which miners 
live here and in other have down 
coal-mines, and though not a mining engineer I claim to under- 
stand mining; indeed, I have been President of one of the most 
important Mining Societies in the world. I mention thess 
facts to establish my bona fides. I should perhaps also state 
that I have no particular views on the question of nationaliza- 
tion; but I cannot forget that I am both a consumer 
taxpayer, and it is from this point of view that I desire to 
approach this subject. 

I have said that the Departments with which I was con- 
nected were efficient, but this was only in the relative sense 
That is, they were efficient when compared with others, many 
of which I knew well, but when compared with private firms 
they showed up very badly indeed. I could write volumes on 
this subject, but I shall content myself with the broad state- 
ment that Government factories which I knew 
respects woefully inefficient and the staff was always very much 
too large. On the other hand, those Government 
which were managed by a Board of business or technical men 
without undue interference did good work. I have many such 
in my mind. This opinion is shared by scores of my friends 


countries. I been many 


and il 


were in many 


Tactories 


and colleagues. When, however, one comes to administration 
(and, after all, Government during the war was more con 
cerned with this than with actual manufacture—a fact which 


is not very generally realized) nothing more inefficient could 
that 


their work. 


well be imagined. 1 cannot have done, 


Departments were overstaffed 
My experience was the exact 


assert, as many 
ind staffs slacked at 
but 


upied in doing absolutels 


reverse, every one was so 


little was though all! 


that Ll learnt anything during these 


that 


[ cannot say 


unnecessary work, accomplished 
worked hard, 
four years except the 
things. 


been taken after an hour’s discussion 


very useful lesson of how not to do 
Decisions which in ordinary business life would have 
were generally hung uj 


for months. Reams of valuable stationery were wasted 
absolutely useless minutes written frequently to a man in tl 
same room as onese’f. Departments, because water-tight, laid 
themselves out to fight other Departments to the last ditch 
Precisely the same thing is going on to-day, and will g 
till the end of time. It is just as inseparable from all Gove 
ment control as is wangling. The word is new, but one is a 
good wangler in a Government Department one can achieve 
anything and get anywhere; regulations and even laws could 
be ignored with perfect s ifety if one knew how to wangle, and 
} one had in self-defence to acquire the art 
In industrial life if a man does not give isfaction he has 


+ 
t 
1 
t 


ificult to get 








to leave. Even if he IS a Zt od m in, but is 

with, he has to go. This, however, is not the Government wa 
Such a man is generally promoted. I knew many such case 

I also knew of cases where the m after having been proved to 
be absolutely incompetent, were allowed to remain on thoug 
they were no use whatsoever, 

I have thought it best to speak from my own experiences, 
but, comparing notes with my friends—not Civil Servants 
their testimony is all in the same direction. I know the re 
that if the Government touches the coal industry, or any ot 
for that matter, I as a shareholder will lose money, and that 
I shall have to be mulcted, in addition, either as a taxpayer ora 
consumer, or as both, for Government inefficiency. I ¢ 
plain, of course, how this comes about, but it is unnecessary, 
because the blighting effect of Government control is 1 
inevitable if one pauses to reflect. Why, indeed, should at 
Government servant worry when the good old taxpayer is 
always available to make good deficits, and why, on the oth 
hand, should Government encourage a_ parti ly bright 
young man when initiative is deprecated as bad form at l all 
are expected ipso fac to to do their best 

When I look back on these ir years I w how we ¥ 
or deserved to win the war Lhe appalling inefficiency of 
Department, the wangling, the political and ther . 
which was always being exercised and which I understar ; 
quite normal, was enough to make one weep, and | nfes 
to having had that feeling very frequently And why 
end did we win? We won the war in spite of Governn 
control and its rotten administi ) hecause 
British manufacturers and British what t 
are. That story has still to be l their initia . 
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and their keennese, and not the Ministry of Munitions or any 
other Department, which won the war, and which could do 
more than anything to win the peace. And this priceless 
asset, unless a strong fight is now made, seems doomed, so far 
as coal and transport are concerned. Nationalization is a fine- 
sounding term, but so far as i am concerned I know that it is 
going to make me a poorer man. That I should not mind if 
the State or the men, with whom I have every sympathy, were 
going to benefit, but neither can. The only people who can 
possibly benefit are those swarms of bureaucrats who in- 
variably fatten on Government control.—I am, Sir, &c., 
39 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. Wm. CuLiey. 





THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA.—A WARNING. 

{To tHe Epiron or tue “ Spectator.’'} 
Sirn,—The views of the Government of India on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme are given in eztenso in its letter 
No. 1 of March 5th, 199. Paragraphs 43 to 55 of that letter 
deal with the position and future of the Public Services in 
India. It will be well for any young Englishman who may 
contemplate the choice of an official carecr in India to read 
these paragraphs most carefully. The following extracts will 
serve to elucidate the matter :— 

Para. 47.—* We [i.e., the Government of India] recognize 
that it is possible that, in the exercise of their responsibility 
and from the best of motives, ministers [i.e., native ministers] 
may adopt a policy which the Service feels that it cannot con- 
sistently with its conscience and self-respect carry out. This 
is perhaps more likely to occur in the technical services where 
professional feelings may be aroused by methods which pro- 
fessional knowledge condemns.” 

Para. 48.--“‘ An officer finding his position unendurable should 
he entitled to apply to the Government of India for a propor- 
tionate pension. He would not prefer an appeal against the 
Minister’s orders on any matter of administration or any 
question of posting, promotion, or the like; but he would 
address the Government of India through the Governor in 
Council, and would state his case and would ask to be relieved 
from further service, and if the Government of India thought 
he had substantial grounds for complaint they would grant his 
request.” “‘In the event of the Minister’s orders [on a dis- 
ciplinary ‘natier] being reversed a difficult position would no 
doubt ensue, and in this case also the only ultimate solution 
might be to grant retirement on proportionate pension.” 

In plain English, under the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, 
where a British official finds that, in order to comply with the 
wishes of an Indian official superior, he must violate his con- 
science or forfeit his self-respect, he is to give way. If he finds 
his position unendurable, the only remedy offered to him is 
resignation from the Service, even though the Government of 
India, in matters of administration, and the Secretary of 
State, in the case of disciplinary orders, consider that he is in 
the right. 

What future India offer in these circumstances 
to the best type of Englishman ? None whatever. If, in order 
{) save his self-respect, the British officer resigns, he obtains 
# proportionate pension, which is insufficient to support him 
properly in England, at an age when he will have little or no 
chance of obtaining permanent employment of a suitable 
character in his own country. Any English youth will be well 
advised to think long and earnestly before he chooses a career 
which may some day result in his being placed in the situation 
contemplated in the letter of the Governor of India.—I am, Sir, 
ke., Favspar. 


does 


THE IRISH SICKNESS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Surely no Peer of the Realm has ever turned the beauty 
of achievement to more inglorious purpose! The last para- 
graph of Lord Northeliffe’s message to the heroic conquerors 
of the Atlantic calls to mind the picture of a splendid yacht, 
which on approaching nearer is seen to be a medium for 
advertising pills!) The simile is weak, but it will serve. The 
pill that Lord Northcliffe offers is known by every loyal Irish- 
man to be a quack remedy that by much advertisement may 
gull a large section of the public but can never cure a sickness 
that is real. I have never seen that sickness satisfactorily 
diagnosed to its fundamental cause. It is caused by the 
restraint of law and order upon a people that love lawlessness. 
The newspaper reports of such meetings as the Dublin Housing 
Commission or the Clare Asylum Board are typical of every 
Irish political meeting when there is no British Aunt Sally 
to shy sticks at. It is their delight to ‘‘ scrap” among them- 
selves, and as soon as the peacemaker comes to separate them 
animosities are forgotten in a common resentment 
zgainst bis interference. The appeal to history is fictitious 
argument. We who have upheld England in the past and still 
uphold her have been guilty of many follies, but the folly of 
the uncontrolled spirit that strives continually not for self- 
miastery but for the remeval of restraint is infinitely greater. 


their 





We have not sinned wilfully, but the determination to throw 
off a control that is law-abiding and righteous both in action 
and in object is wilful sin. 

There is something so supremely lovable in the Celt, and 
yet something so utterly uncontrolled as yet! In a certain 
Exhibition there appeared a hideous portrait of a youth with 
a title in the catalogue that implied disgrace. Two days after 
the opening it had disappeared. The story of it was whispered 
later. The artist, a Celt of Celts, was commissioned to paint 
a portrait of the youth, and the portrait was refused. By way 
of revenge the artist smudged the lips with red, gave the 


picture an objectionable title, and sent it to a public 
Exhibition. We who uphold the traditions that have 
made England great and strive towards her _ stil] 


nobler ideals do not know whether to let our indignation or 
our amusement predominate on hearing such facts as these, 
We cannot understand the littleness of meanness of such a 
mind; and it is probable that the Celtic artist for his part 
cannot either ehare our feelings or comprehend them. ‘This 
artist considered himself aggrieved, and therefore justified in 
adopting any method of “ getting his own back.” 

This is but a further illustration of the lawlessness of spirit 
that a man of vision perceives in its suppressed form in every 
place of congregation where disaffection whispers throughout 
Ireland. And such propaganda as this above referred to are 
most infinitely regrettable hecause a voice of authority holds 
out a promise that cannot be faithfully fulfilled. A great 
political physician offers as a certain cure a prescription that 
is at best a dope. The only cure for lawlessness is the law; 
and the law of Right is after all a single law. It differs in 
no jot or tittle whether administered by a Briton or an Irish- 
man. Lawlessness will object equally to the restraint of 
either; and as yet there is no evidence that the self-styled 
Irishman who professes to desire to rule himself has anything 
at heart beyond the mad longing to throw off restraint.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. L. 





TRUTH AND JOURNALISM. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I suppose most people cherish ideals. May I present one, 
arising out of the review of Sir Charles Walston’s book in your 
issue last week ? Could not a sort of Council be formed in 
connexion with journalism on the lines of the Bar Council 
or British Medical Association ? What strikes me about 
things is this. If a man desires to be either a clergyman or 
lawyer, barrister or doctor, he has, besides his general educa- 
tion, to spend from two to four years in a special training 
in special subjects before he qualifies. Not only that; he is for 
the remainder of his days subject to discipline, to be deprived, 
disbarred, or unfrocked. Now 
journalism—which is I think as great (if not greater) a power 
for good or the opposite as the other professions—some system 
of this kind would be an ideal. When all is said and done, a 
good, loyal, and true-hearted democracy are very much like 
children. Is it fair to exploit this childlikeness by 
tionalism or extravagance ? I merely put this forward as an 
academic conception of what might be; and when one considers 
the high honour which attaches to the other three professions, 
am I advocating anything out of the way in desiring to see a 
good and responsible system of this sort ? Of course I am 
referring to daily journalism, not to the weeklies.—I am, Sir 
&e., Pro Crvitate. 


it seems to me in the case of 


sensa- 





THE CLASS WITH CHARACTER. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I do not wish to take up the valuable space of your paper 
unnecessarily, but I cannot refrain from expressing my delight 
at reading two letters in your issue of June 2Ist. The first is 


that by ‘“ Theist” under the heading ‘“ The British 
Character ”’; the other by Mr. Baldwin, “ The Class with 
Character.”’ 


I am one of those who believe in the goodness of the British 
race, whose fatal fault is that it is foo confiding and unsus- 
The rank-and-file under the stress of a great menace 
which threatened the existence of the race and of civilization 
showed on the fields of Flanders their real character. ‘Those 
left at home, casily led, minus the backbone of the best, became 
a prey to intrigue and false prophets, whose democracy insists 
openly in political elections for the secrecy of the ballot, but 
who take the most assiduous pains that it shall not obtain in 
their Trade Unions. These leaders cannot sce that they are 
heading for exactly the same thing that it has taken seven 
million lives and thousands of millions of the world’s capital 
to put down. So far are they from being convinced, by the 
stern logic of facts, that force breeds and always will breed 
opposition, that they themselves threaten their own country- 
men with its employment. The poison of lawlessness is inhibit- 
ing the natural feelings of our people from emerging in that 


picious. 
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penevolence which I believe inheres in our race. Ships arriving 
at Liverpool with cargoes of food and other necessaries are 
compelled to sail with much of their precious merchandise 
unloaded through some freak of the dockers. In this and other 
ways the poison works. I agree with “ Theist ’’ that until we 
recognize our interdependence with each other, and rely on 
the operation of a spirit of sweet reasonableness, no new era 
ean dawn. For the clergy as a whole, and much more for our 
doctors, I have not merely a high regard, but an estimation 
of their unselfishness amounting almost to veneration. 

When shall we find men with the courage to tell our workers 
the truth, for our politicians of all parties are hopeless ? They 


have raised unveracity to a scientific art, which they practise 


with cunning unashamed.—I am, Sir, &e., 
10 Alma Place, North Shields. James Ropinson. 
READING ALOUD. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’} 
June 14th: “ They [the Reformers] 
up into texts and administered it to them- 
The mincing was begun 





Sir,--The Spectator, 
mineed it {the Bible 
selves and others in convenient form.” 
long before the Reformation :— 

“The arrangement of chapters and verses has nothing to do 
with the original. It was an artificial invention of the Middle 
Ages. ‘The first printed Bible with chapters appeared in 1525, 
and the first Bible with verses in 1551. -While very convenient 
for reference, this arrangement often obscures the sense and 
needlessly interrupts the narrative. ‘he chapters and verses 
have therefore by the Revisers of 1885 been relegated to the 
margin.”—(Dummelow’s One Volume Commentary on the Bible, 
Hd. 1915, p. xiii.) 

The arrangement of chapters and verses, 
equal degree (except in the largest books) the division of the page 
into two columns, is a principal cause of bad reading aloud, 
and pesters one whether reading silently or aloud. Moreover, 
while it makes private Bible-reading a bore to many, yet most 
unaware of the real cause of tedium; 


and in an almost 


of these are, I believe, 
namely, the fragmentary form of the page. 

Though the revisers relegated chapters and verses to the 
margin, some recent the R.V. from the University 
Presses have reverted to the bad old plan of the Authorized 
It is a real hindrance to popular, intelligent Bible- 
fairly cheap edition of the A.V. in 
not 


issues of 


Version. 
reading that 
rational paragraphs, 
broken into by fidgeting blank spaces. 
remedy for the evil until the present legal monopoly of issuing 
the A.V. is abolished.—I am, Sir, &c., Rerirvo Recror. 


there is no 


where narrative and argument are 


Wity NOT A FLAXMAN EXHIBITION? 


{To tre Epiror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I read with much interest the article by ‘* Ignotus 
under the above heading in your issue of last Saturday. Any- 


thing that would help to revive the fame of Flaxman in the 
public mind would, it seems to ma, be a wise and desirable 
undertaking, for it would not only be drawing attention to a 
supreme artist, hut might incidentally pave the way for a 
wider knowledge and better appreciation of sculpture in this 
country than at present obtains. One of whom Gotzenberger 
said he was one of the three men of genius he had met in this 
country, and whom Blake called * The Sculptor of Eternity,” 
should not be allowed to be forgotten, as, except for the few, 
he seems in danger of being. As the writer of a book on the 
British sculptors, I very heartily 
by “Ignotus.’’-—I am, Sir, &e., E. 


endorse the suggestion made 
Beresrorpd CHANCELLOR. 


THE STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’'] 
Sin,—At the International Conference on Alcoholism, 
senting twelve countries, held during the sittings of the Paris 
Peace Congress, I had the honour, with Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
i.RS.E., and Mrs. Wakefield Richardson, of representing the 
Strength of Britain Movement. I presented our record of work 
at the session (presided over by M. Emil Vandervelde, Belgian 
Minister of Justice) relating to war-time measures for curbing 
the liquor traffic. This record refers to the Conference of 
business men and others, called by the editor of the Spectator 
in Jannary, 1916, which led to the inception of the movement. 
May I at this juncture be allowed to thank those readers of 
the Spectator who have contributed towards the £30,000 which 
we have expended in our great Educational Publicity Campaign 
by means of London and provincial demonstrations, newspaper 
advertisements, cartoons, plébiscites, posters, and the publica- 
tion of Defeat or Victory? and other booklets? 
The Committee that though abselute Prohibition 
not attained, yet the diminution of the pre-war output of beer 
one-half, effectively 


repre- 


fee] was 


to one-third and of spirits to has so 


Increased the efficiency of the nation and assisted the proper 
conduct of the war that 
expended. 


the effort was well worth all the time, 


energy, and In order to present a clear 


money 


And there will he no | 


| also 














balance-sheet in July—the close of our financial year—we have 
lately been asking our friends for £1,000, and I hope I may he 
once again permitted the hospitality of your columns to invite 
the readers of the Spectator, who did so much in the early 
days, to part in this Peace Thankoffering.—I 
Sir, &c., IJ. Srepnens Ricwarpson, 

Hon. Treasurer, Strength of Britain Movement, 

Empire House, 175 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


take a ain, 





VON BROCKDORFP-RANTZAU'S ANCESTORS 

(To THe Epiro: or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Andrew de Ternant makes the mistake of calling the 
Rantzaus a family of “ pure Danish origin.’’ They are to this 
day Holsteiners—i.e., belonging to a purely German country; 
but a branch of the Rantzaus, a younger line I believe, settled 
in Denmark in the middle of the sixteenth century, and toox 
root there. The present Count dces not belong to this branch, 
nor any of the other Rantzaus mentioned, 
with Denmark was due to the fact that the Danish King was 
Duke of Holstein, and Holsteiners up to recent times 
swarmed in the Danish Army and Diplomatic Service. heir 
ancestral castle is situated somewhere in the centre of Holstein. 
No doubt Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau was popular among a 
certain Danes, his cultivation of friendship with 
leading Danes in pre-war days standing him in good stead whea 
the war broke out.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Kt. Prior. 

Naticnal Liberal Club, Victoria Street, §.W. 1. 
INCOME TAX ON NON-RESIDENTS. 

[To tHe Eprro: or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sik,—The law by which Englishmen resident in India and the 
Colonies cannot claim relief from British Income ax is not, 
in view of Sections 26 and 46 of the Income ''ax Act of 1918, 
so great an anomaly as would appear from a casual perusal 
of the letter of “L. H. J. P.” in your issue of May 17th. 
Section 26 provides that non-residents, who are or who have 
been in the service of the Crown, or who are employed in the 
service of any Missionary Society or of any native State under 
the protectorate of the British Crown and various others, 
shall be entitled to any exemption, abatement, o1 
which they would have been entitled had they heen resident 
in the United Kingdom. The provision also applies to persons 
resident abroad for the sake of health. By the authority of 
Section 46, the Treasury have recently issued several Govern- 


COUNT 


whose connexion 


section ol 


relief to 


ment securities (War Loans, &c.), the interest from which is 
exempt from British Income Tax to persons not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom. Moreover, it must he 
admitted that the Government is not unjust in framing 


laws which discourage the taking of money out of the United 
Kingdom, as such a policy carried to extremes would destroy 
the balance of imports and and would disastrously 
affect the rate of exchange in foreign countries. 


I am, Sir, &., 
The Croft, Sneyd Green, Staffs. We hs 


exports, 


COXON. 





BACHELORS. 
** Specrator.’'] 


injustice appears to be when it touches 


A TAX ON 
(To tHE EDITOR OF THE 
black an 
oneself! I think that many women readers of the Spectator 
would have felt more sympathy towards “ Lever de Rideau ”’ if 
he had specifically included the bachelor woman amongst the 
childless,” who are imposed upon in 
the benefit of others fortunate 
than themselves.” What of the body of women teachers in 
public schools ? They are not, it is true, directly taxed, but 
iheir salaries are definitely kept down in order that the lion's 
share of the money available may go to men teachers, pre- 
sumably to enable them to marry and bring up families. In 
common with your correspondent, the majority of these 
women teachers have dependants; like him they pay Income 
Tax without any abatement; but how much worse is their 
case in that they have to manage on a woman's salary while 
he enjoys that of a (potentially) married man. ‘To tax 
bachelors is, for one thing, to shift from the shoulders of the 
underpaid spinster to those of the better-paid man some of the 
burden of rearing other people’s children.—I am, Sir, &., 

ALEXANDRA FisHar. 

County School, Bishop Au kland. 


Sir,—How 


“people who are and 


matters financial for ‘more 


Girls’ 


ERASTIANISM. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sin,—Readers of the defence of Erastinnism in Mr. Strachey's 
excellent papers on Church and State may be interested in 
the following extract from the Letters and Journals of William 
Johnson (afterwards Cory), the famous Eton master. and poet : 

“From letter to C. W. Archdeacon 
C. W. Furse) :— 


Johnson (afterwards 


‘Eton, January 31, 1853. 


An Erastian! Why you are an Erastian. Have you the 
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least idea what it means? Why be frightened at a name, if you 
cannot give its meaning? An Erastian is one who does not 
think that the Church ought to have any separate power or 
jurisdiction underived from the State. Every one who main- 
tains the Royal Supremacy is an Erastian. It is the opposite 
of a Free Church man.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cc. L. D. 





ARTISANS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The incident reported in the enclosed extract from Tues- 
day’s Daily Mail furnishes proof of a gentlemanly and 
generous feeling on the part of the aircraft workers at Chelten- 
ham which is pleasant to read of, and worthy, I venture to 
think, of heing placed on record in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, 
&e., An Otp Pustic Scnoot Boy. 

to Cottece ‘Rag.’—There has been a satisfactory 
ending to the Cheltenham College ‘rag,’ the victim of which 
was an ex-baths attendant, now an aireraft worker. The head- 
master had promised that a representative of the local aircraft 


** SEQUEI 


workers should witness the flogging of the ringleaders. When 
this representative kept the appointment, however, he ex- 


pressed a desire not to humiliate the college or the boys, and 
asked for their release, in the hope that they would recognise 
that there were gentlemen in the ranks of artisans, even if 
they were not educated in colleges. The boys loudly cheered 
this announcement.” 


MUSEUM GUIDES. 
(To tHe Epiror ov THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—I read with much interest the article in your issue of 
April 12th on “ Museum Guides.” I am a Londoner born, and 
more than half my life was spent in that great city. Often in 
my young days I have wandered through the picture galleries, 
admiring the wonderful collections, but understanding little 
of what I saw. In 1914, after thirteen years’ absence from the 
Old Country, I travelled from this small island, rié New 
York, the Mediterranean, Naples, Rome, and Paris, to England, 
visiting on my way many of the world’s most famous galleries 
and museums, and the visit that has impressed itself on my 
memory most was paid to the National Gallery ~ bout May of 
that year. As I turned from the big entrance hall to the 
first salon on the left, I saw a little knot of people gathered 
round a young man who was explaining in a pleasant voice one 
of the masterpieces with which its walls are adorned, and 
joined the group. Then, for the first time in all my travels, I 
listened to a really interesting and instructive lecture on the 
paintings displayed, very different from the jargon which the 
hired foreign guide rattles off by the hour to the unfortunate 
tourists on whom he forces his services. I still treasure the 
recollection of that all too short visit, and hope some day I 
may he able to repeat it. By all means provide “ guides ” to 


explain to the public the wonderful collections with which 
England abounds. But I would suggest that the name 


“ Guide” be changed to “Artist ” or ‘“‘ Lecturer.” To those 
who, like myself, have travelled about the world, the word 
“guide ’’ suggests a very different class of man from the culti- 
vated gentleman I had the pleasure of listening to before the 
war.—I am, Sir, &e., C. A. Mutter. 
Green Vale, Bybrook, Portland, 
Jamaica, B.W.1., May 23rd. 





“ TELLIN’ FRIENDS.” 
{To tre Epiron or tHe “ Spectaton.’’) 
Sirn,—A propos of Dr. Habberton Lulham’s delightful poem 
in the Spectator of May 24th, I was chatting with a shrewd 
Yorkshirewoman the other day about bees. She had lived in 
the country and kept them for years, as her mother and grand- 


mother had done before her. “Did you follow the old 
ustom of telling them when there was a death in the 
family ?”’ I asked. She looked very grave. ‘ No, I wouldn’t 


give in to it, because I didn’t believe in it; I thought it was 
nonsense. The way to do is to pin a bit of crape on each hive, 


you know.” “You had good luck with them?’ “ Yes; 
till—” and she hesitated. “ Well, what happened ?” “ There 
were three deaths in the family, quite near together. I 
wouldn’t tell the bees, and they all died.” “Soon?” 
“Within the year.” “Had your mother and grandmother 
always told them things?” “ Always.” “If you were to 


keep bees again what would you do ? There was a twinkle 
in my old friend’s eye as she answered: “1’d put them into 





deep black! ”—I am, Sir, &e., A. EB. M. 
CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 
(To tne Eprror or rae “ Specraror.’’) 


Sirn,-Amongst our women and girl wage-earners there is now 





avast number who are looking forward to the summer with the | 


— 
keenest anticipation, mingled, however, with fear and trepida- 
tion. Never was it more difficult to secure accommodation, 
never have prices soared so high as in this victory year, when 
tens of thousands of our young wage-earners are anxiously 
hoping for a real victory holiday. 

We are planning camps for no fewer than ten thousand 
women and girls. Some of the camps are under canvas; others 
are rented houses, chiefly schools. Throughout July and 
August twenty-eight centres will be filled and filled again with 
relays of happy girls, many of whom would otherwise secure no 
holiday at all this victory year, the year for which they have 
worked so strenuously and for so long, in factories and in 
workshops. 

Who has seen a well-worked girls’ camp and not rejoiced at 
the sight ? I recall one now. Tents pitched on the summit of 
a hill that slopes directly down to the sea. The first joy the 
day brings to the “ campers”’ is in the early morning, when 
they feel the sea breeze and from their mattresses watch th 
little patrol-boats going up and down the Channel. 
comes breakfast, a little fatigue work, and then the morning 
bathe, when the “ campers” run joyously down from their 
tents on to the rocks and into the sea. When so many girls 
have only a week’s holiday in the whole year it matters tre- 
mendously to them how that week is spent, and there are many 
varying needs and tastes. The days pass quickly with rambles, 
bathing, picnics on the rocks and in the fields, games, debates, 
and discussions. Girls, even the youngest of them, are thinking 
furiously these days. How good it is to give them the oppor- 
tunity of mutual help, of self-expression, of becoming articu- 
late! The evening will bring a concert or fancy-dress party, 
great fun (when wonderful dresses are marvellously impro- 
vised), or just a talk of things the girls care about; at last to 
bed, eventually back to their work in the cities, and having 
enjoyed life healthily and enormously they return with a 
stronger faith in mankind and happier thoughts of God. 

As I write my mind turns to a long and mournful list in ow 
office—a list of those who want to come and cannot afford it. 
That long list haunts me; behind every name is the heart of 
an eager youngster beating with anticipation and excitement, 
wondering these hot days as she works in factory or shop if 


Later 


victory year is going to be a holiday year for her or not. Will 
your readers help to make it so? We want £2,500. A large 
sum—but ten thousand happy campers; think—I must not 


continue, but, oh! for some cheques !—I am, Sir, & 
Epita Pictonx-TURBERVILL 
(Vice-President, National Y.W.C.A.). 
26 George Street, Hanover Square. 
P.S.—We need volunteers for 
Application should be made to Mrs. Foulkes, ( 
26 George Street. 


and officers 
Office, 


house-mothers 
‘amp 





ENGLISHWOMEN IN PUBLIC-HOUSES. 
{To tHe Epiron or tue ‘“‘ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—I wonder could you find space in your valuable paper for 
the following. 1 am an Englishman, and at the age of twenty- 
two I emigrated to America, and now after being away twenty- 
nine years I am back in England. I have had great pleasure 
in thinking about this trip to dear old England for a long 
time, but there is one thing here that is far from pleasant, 
in fact it makes me real miserable, and that is the sight of 
the continual stream of women and girls going in and out 
of the public-houses. I see it along Edgware Road and Harrow 
Road a I come home about 9 p.m., and to say the least, it 1s 
disgraceful to see the women, some with children, standing in 
crowds in the doorways, as the saloons are so full, and they 
don’t seem to mind being mixed up with the crowds of men, 
some of whom look pretty tough, and I wonder if the people of 
London have got so used to it that they do not mind. But to 
a man from America it does look awful, as you don’t see any 
women or girls go in the saloons there. I wish you would 
have one of your reporters to take notice of older women as 
they go in and out of the “ pubs” and what wret 
looking things they are. Their faces have degradation stamped 
right on them, and it seems that if the young women that ¢ 
in could be made to see how quickly they will lose their good 
looks if they keep it up, it would be the means of chec] 
evil to a great extent. It me that they are being 
taught that it is good for them to drink beer and yut. Well, 
all you have to do is to look at the women that are old hands 
at it and you can see it is great stuff to make them look ugly. 
I hope you can put this in your paper, and if you can add to it 


] 
see hed- 


king the 


seems to 


and make it more plain and forcible, as I suppose other 
Englishmen are like myself, that when they come back attet 
being away a long time, we want to see England the best and 
most civilized country in the world, and it is an 1 jolt to 
see so many, many public-houses and so much drinking, 


especially, as I say, the women and girls. In America most 
every chemist has a nice, large soda 


fountain, where you can 
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get the best kind of drinks that are non-intoxicating, and it is 
pleasant to take womenfolk to them. Is it an impossible thing 
to do the same thing in England?—I am, Sir, &., 

ALGERNON SALT. 


9 Holland Road, Harlesden. 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

[To tHe Eptrorn or THe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—Though in the case recalled by your correspondent 
(May 17th) the phrase non é Cristiano may be supposed to 
have a theological significance, it is certain that in very many 
instances that was attributed to it, it meant 
only “ not a human being.”” In an old translation of the Bible 


when sense 


into Romansch which I saw at Coire Adam and Eve were 
ealled ‘the Christians,” and not “the man” and “ the 
woman.” It is the same among the peasants in France (see 
Littré), and was the same in England (the Century Dic- 


tionary gives as one sense of Christian: “‘ A civilized human 
being as distinguished from a savage or a brute ”’—not a very 
We had a Fattore who was always 
non ® buono per le bestie non 8 buono per i 
in Latin countries the official Church has not 
been very tender to there is a cloud of witnesses 
among its saints who plead for the extremest tenderness to 
everything that feels, and its last saint, as yet uncanonized, 
Pius X., pronounced a blessing on every one who worked for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals throughout the world. 
The best Italians always been humane. Leonardo da 
Vinci went to places where birds were sold, and taking them 
hand, he set them free, saying to him- 
the poet of France when he freed the 
mort.” Garibaldi promoted one of 
the founded in Italy for the protection of 
animals, and Mazzini and his rescued spider—were they not 
loudly cheered in the Italian Chamber of Deputies (June 6th, 
1913) when summoned up by the one man honoured equally 
by all parties in Italy, imigi Luzzatti ? 

In conclusion, I should like to make a practical appeal to 
your readers. The admirable Society for the Protection of 
Animals in Rome is undergoing a serious crisis. It has lost 
many friends through the war, while its resources have been 
the uttermost. It assisted the work for the war- 
horses, a which universal approval in Italy, and 
it is satisfactory to know that the animals used in the Italian 
far as the conditions would admit. 


humane distinction !) 
saying: “ Chi 
Cristiani.” If 
animals, 


have 
mut of the cage in his 
self perhaps, as said 
bird: “ Je viens d’étre la 


first societies 


strained to 
won 


cause 


treated as 


war were well 

The Rome Society, thanks to the extraordinary devotion and 
tact of its Director, Mr. Leonard Hawksley, has accomplished 
a great work, and it would be sad if it should languish for 


funds. I would gladly acknowledge any contribution 
sent to me, but it might be simpler to send cheques or post- 
office orders direct to Mr. Hawksley, 66 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. I know that even the smallest help will be acceptable. 
i Evetyn MartTINeNnco C8saResco. 
Martinengo, Salo, Lago di Garda, Italy. 


want of 


—I am, Sir, &e. 


Palazzo 





NOTICE.—When Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
ut with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of importance to warrant 


‘“* Correspondence’ or 


be in agreemé 


sufficient interest and 


publ ication, 
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POETRY. 
—— f= 
VERONICA. 
(Born May i3th, 1919.) 

Ws shall remember this night for you, 
Veronica— 
The mild May night when a south wind blew, 
And the stars were big and bright and few, 
With pulsing purple void between; 
And the moon, high-riding, cast her sheen 
Where Pyramids of chestnut bloom 
Reached up to her from splendid gloom; 
And along the quiet ways beneath 
Came floating, here and there, a breath 
From the little May flowers that were new 
Like you. 
We have forgotten the ways you shall know, 
Veronica— 
But, well content, we shall watch you go 
Through fairyland with your eyes aglow; 
Nor deem the years too swift in flight 
That bear you on to fresh delight. 
And when for us the times grow late 
—When in some tranquil hour we wait 
Your sudden coming with ti 
Of a world where youth kee} 
—When, with blithe words 
We wake you on your marriage-n 
—When (may God grant this crowning good) 
We see you blest in motherhood 
We who grow old shall 
And think: ’tis but a little while 
Since the night in May when for you 
All things were new. 


ngs gay 
holiday ; 
ind heart forlorn, 


orn 


sely smile 


A. M. Cuampneys. 


BOO 
———<——_ 
THE QXFORD HISTORY OF INDIA.* 

Dr. Vincent SmirTH is one of the most distinguished of the 
scholar-administrators of whom the Indian Civil 
justly proud. He is a veteran in historical studies, and tells 
us, not without a touch of pride, and perhaps of natural pathos, 
that he has devoted half-a-century to the investigation of the 
history of India, The Royal Asiatic Society, of which he is 
one of the most honoured and learned members, has recognized 
his historical industry and acumen by conferring upon him its 
Gold Medal, a distinction never more worthily carned than 
by the author of The Early History of India, A History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon, and the recently published and admir- 
able Life of Akbar the Great Mogul, to say nothing of many 
other contributions to Indian historical investigation. Such 
are some of the author's credentials for the formidable task 
entrusted to him by the delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Let us say at once that Dr. Vincent Smith has in this volume 
(a marvel of skilful selection and concision) completely super- 
seded all existing manuals, and they are many, of Indian history. 
To tell so long and so varied a tale in some seven hundred and 
eighty pages, to be at once brief, accurate, informing, and enter- 
taining, is to perform a feat which calls for respectful admiration. 
Dr. Vincent Smith has achieved it with an ease and success due to 
long practice and a life-long enthusiasm for his subject. Unlike 
most of his predecessors, he carefully cites at the end of each 
of his chapters the authorities on whom he relies. It is notice- 
able that among these are quoted with hearty gratitude and 


KS. 


Service is 


approval many native Indian scholars of our own time, products 
of historical study in the modern Universities of India. There 
could not be a better, a completer, a more stimulating and 
suggestive introduction to those who would learn at no great 
cost of effort what India is, and what historical causes have 
produced the present social and political condition of the penin- 
iss of historical 


sula, Unlike most rapid summaries of a vast 1: 
facts, Dr. Vincent Smith’s History is so admirably written and 
arranged, with so keen an eye for essential and organic facts, 
and couched in so pleasant and easy a style, that it must be 
an indolent and incompetent reader indeed who does not como 
under the spell of his fascinating story and the masterly fashion 
in which it is presented, 

Never was it more necessary that Indians and Englishmen 


= The Oxford History of India, from the Earliest Times to the End of 1911, 
By Dr, Vincent A, Smith, 0,1,E, Oxford; at the Clarendon Press, (12s, 6d, net.J 
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alike should have at least some elementary idea of what India 
is, and how it has happened that Great Britain has become 
responsible for its government and education. It is a long 
and a singularly interesting history that Dr. Vincent Smith 
displays before our eyes. To India, as to Europe, came, some 
three thousand years ago, settlers few in number, but power- 
ful in intellectual and linguistic capacity. They brought 
with them the copious vocabulary which in Europe has produced 
the great modern languages and literatures of our day, and 
in India gave birth to the not dissimilar dialects of the literary 
specthes of the North. Common origins are obvious in the 
vocabulary, and the Indo-Aryan languages share many words 
and turns of speech with the tongues of Western Europe, 
approximately equal in area and population to India. 

East and West, into animistic tribes dominated by fetichistic 
religions of terror, spread the Aryan civilization; the Aryan 
vocabulary ; above ll, the Aryan theory of the heavenly city 
of immortal gods, accessible to human entreaty, sharing human 
frailties, interested in human affairs. In the East and in the 
West alike were born new tongues compounded of indigenous 
idioms and the invading vocabulary, and in both indigenous 
deities and ancient beliefs were assimilated by the conquering 
religion. In India the result was Hinduism, socially built 
upon caste, a recognition of the superior social claims of those 
who claimed an Aryan origin; doctrinally, a compound of 
popular polytheism and philosophic pantheism. In the West 
a modified Christianity, varying from nation to nation, has 
more or less completely superseded the ancient Aryan faith. 
In India, in spite of six hundred years of Muslim rule, in spite of 
growing contact with the science, literature, and ethics of the 
West, Hinduism survives and is strong. The vigorous and 
interesting literatures of modern India, rich in every form of 
literary art, ave essentially Hindu in inspiration and expression, 
*9 much so that in some Provinces Muslims have been driven 
to write verse in accordance with Hindu formulae and con- 
ventions. On the borderlands Hinduism is still an expanding 
faith and still accepts converts from humbler Indian races. 

The essential attraction of Hinduism to Indian minds is 
precisely the fact that, in spite of its now distant Aryan and 
Vedic origins, it has become a purely Indian religion. Its 
gods and its rites alike, its conventions and its custems, are 
Indian. What, more than anything else, has been an obstacle 
to the spread of Christianity, has been the fact that the Divine 
Redeemer, as preached by Western missionaries, is un-Oriental 
and specifically un-Indian. The Hindu social system, as 
expressed in the organization of the family and the village, 
has survived the overrule of Mohammedan invaders and settlers, 
So long as these remained, Muslim dominion met with but 
faint and half-hearted opposition, save at the hands of Marathas, 
Rajputs, and Sikhs. So also was it with the tolerant rule of 
John Company, based on Mohammedan precedents in most 
of its administrative details, 

In our own time, however, and all but unobserved by us, 
sritish rule has made a notable change in Indian beliefs and 
aspirations, Hinduism sturdily resists Christian teaching, 
hut is not above assimilating Christian ethics and a new theism 
admittedly borrowed and adapted from the West. In art, 
acience, literature, law, the educated Indian feels that he can 
now hold his own with the white man, and no longer confesses 
his inferiority. Western ethics and civilization are essentially 
Christian, and assert a superiority based on the purity, the 
benevolent intention, of Christian ethics. The Indian, tacitly 
or overtly, denies that such qualities are a monopoly of pro- 
the Christian faith. He asserts, ingeniously or 
ingenuously, that his ancient village system is as essentially 
cemocratic as any Western system of politi 8. 

lf the result were a willingness to collaborate, to accept 
that politique dassociction which our French Allies assert to 
be the goal of the administration of their dependencies, the 
task ahead of us were eesier than it is like to be. It is, no doubt, 
the aim of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to procure, by 
every possible concession and conciliation, this much-desired 
But European examples and European education 
have roused a new ambition in Hindu minds, and concessions 


fessors of 


collaboration. 


are only accepted as an instalment in view of an early approach- 


ing and complete independence of Western control. Young 


Indians at Oxford and Cambridge, after the lessons of four 
years of war, openly assert that the sole difference between 
British and Teutonic rule over alien races is that ours is a 
hypocritice! dominion, since we deceive ourselves and others 








into a belief in our own magnanimity and benevolence, whereas 
the Teuton makes no secret of his theory that might is right, 
and is at least honest in his use of foree. It is this spirit, grow ing 
and not diminishing, that is the reef ahead of paper Consti- 
tutions and well-meant reforms, which will not win the nex essary 
approval and support of the educated classes. ’ 
needs be imposed by force upon unwilling subjects, 

With these and similar considerations Dr. Vincent Smith's 
scholarly and deeply interesting History is, of course, not con- 
cerned, His business is with facts, not with generalized 
interpretations of them. Yet no one can carefully peruse his 
admirably clear, vivid, and lucid account of the fortunes of 
India during some three thousand years without some such 
mental comment as that in which we have ventured to indulge, 
One fact stands out with astonishing prominence. The main 
result of Christian rule in India, after six hundred years of 
Muslim administration, has been to restore a new vitality and 
self-confidence to Hinduism, and especially to the Hinduism 
of Bengal, oldest and best educated of British Provinces. No 
man can appreciate the probable result unless he knows some- 
thing of the origin and evolution of the Hindu system of life 
and social organization, and of the secret of its imperturbable 
persistence through many generations of alien dominion. In 
Dr. Vincent Smith’s work all this is set down with scholarly 
impartiality, and with the contagious gusto of narration which 
marks the born historian. 

We must not conclude without congratulating the Clarendon 
Press on the admirable illustrations and plans with which the 
book is copiously furnished, We have here incomparably 
the best summary history of India yet written, not least 
commendable in its full references to original authorities, and 
its skilful and astonishingly lucid arrangement of an embarrasse 
ingly large mess of detailed information. 
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PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY ON THE FRENCH NOVEL.* 
Books about novels are seldom satisfactory. If you have 
read the novels yourself, you are seldom in agreement with 
the critic. If you have not, you are too much at his mercy. 
The second drawback is largely obviated by Professor Saints- 
bury’s liberal citations and full summaries: these are all helpful, 
and that of Nodier’s Le Songe dOr is quite beautifully done. 
On this side the survey is illuminating and full of stimulus: 
it makes you want to read the originals. For the rest, a reader 
is disarmed on the one hand by the engaging candour of the 
critic, and his frank admissions of his limitations; on the other 
by his amazing thoroughness—by an erudition which is never 
ponderous, a memory which is rarely at fault, an enthusiasm 
which never degenerates into effusiveness, For with all his 
admiration for French literature, he is not denationalized ; 
he remains unshaken in his devotion to Scott and Dickens and 
Thackeray. His standpoint is essentially English, but void 
of insularity. And if his style, with its cumbrous parentheses, 
alternations of academicism and slang, is not above criticism, 
he has a wonderful flair for style in others. Footnotes are often 
tedious, but Professor Saintsbury’s are an unfailing embellish- 
ment to his text, as we!l as a constant source of entertainment. 

For excellent reasons, living writers are ruled out of his survey, 
which he describes as an attempt to “ triangulate ” critically a 
subject which he hes already dealt with on many occasions in 
detail. Biographical emitted ; 
Saintsbury is concerned with novels rather than novelists, 
with what they wrote rather than what other critics, French o1 
English, have written about them. He deals with his period 
in four parts: the first being the seed-sowing, 
crop but remarkable for influences; the second the wonderful 
outburst of 1830 and after; the third the autumn of the Second 
Empire; the fourth the decadence of the last quarter of the 
century. Of the group of writers who emerged before 1830, 
the outstanding figures are Mme. de Staél and Chateaubriand. 
To the author of Corinne he attributes the service of helping, 
though unconsciously, to emancipate the art from “sensibility,” 
and of cultivating the aesthetic element; in the latter he finds 
a great pioneer of romanticism, a master of passion and pathos, 
the first to introduce prose-poetry into French fiction, and 
notable for the panoramic quality of his work. Simultaneously 
a group of “minors” were doing important work in the way 
of learning their business, improving the technique, practising 
By way of contrast 


notices ere also Professor 


with a small 


condensation and the art of omission. 


* A History of the French Novel (to the Close of the Nineteenth Century), By 
George Saintsbury, Vol, II., frep: *e00 to 1y00, London ; Mac millan, (18s, net.J 
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with Paul de Kock and other experimenters in the sphere 
of the ordinary, Professor Saintsbury gives us a fascinating 
appreciation of the charm of Nodier, a writer who was too versatile 
to be great, but who ‘ added new and important masterpieces 
to the glittering chain of short cameo-like narratives which 
form the peculiar glory of French literature”; in whom 
“Our Lady of Dreams ’’—hitherto seldom revealed in French 
merriment or French sadness—‘ found the magician who could | 
wake her from sleep.” 

Of the Titans of the Romantic period, Professor Saintsbury 
takes Hugo first—‘ the greatest poet of France and one of the 
great poets of the world.” Of Hugo's novels the estimate here 
Professor Saintsbury rightly casti- 





yiven is severely critical. 
gates their absurdities, intolerable irrelevances, and _prolixity ; | 
their want of proportion, flux of rhetoric, and ineffectual irony. 
Yet he remarks finely of Les Travailleurs dela Mer: ‘the thing | 
is sad, delightful, and great. As life, you may say, it could | 
not have happened ; as literature it could not but have happened, | 
and has happened, at its best, divinely well.” And Quatre. | 
Vingt-Treize is “a great book in its fine wrong way.” Hugo, | 
he sums up, added much splendid matter to literature in his | 
novels, but practically nowhere advanced the art of the novel. | 
That service was freely rendered by Beyle as an efficacious | 
influence rather than as practising novelist, who saw life | 
steadily though not whole. 


had hardly a place in his books”; he was habitans in sicco, 


** Happiness did not exist and virtue 


but there was vitality in his dryness, and he proved “an analyst 


of ugliness for fictitious purposes of singular power.’ The 


* immense and wonderful work” of Balzac is duly but not 


idolatrously recognized. Piofessor Saintsbury insists with 


much cogency that Balzac’s greatness and weakness consist in 


the fact that he evolved a new world out of himself. Even 


when he took human models, they had * not merely to receive 


the Balzacian image and superscription, but to be transmuted 
And it is in the humanity 
of this planet or system, much more than of our world, whereof 
his Comédie is the Comedy Balzac saw 
little of the society he wrote about so often, but his clairvoyance 
and prevision were marvellous. (Professor Saintsbury needs 
not to be reminded of the extraordinary forecast of the develop- 
ment of modern music in Gambara and Massimillo Doni.) His 


into creatures of a Balzacium NSidus. 


a Comédie Balzacienne.”’ 


range of experimentation was immense, yet his influence was 
limited. 
der Einzige in novel-writing than Jean Paul in novel-writing 
or anything else. He lacked supreme distinction of style, and 
above all the quality of ** delightfulness.” But at his greatest, | 
as in Eugénie Grandet, ** you have come to one of tho ultimate 
things: the fammantia moenia mundi of the world of fiction 
forbid any one to go further at this particular point.” 

George Sand is not one of Professor Saintsbury’s favourites, 
though he allows her to be supreme in conversation and some- 
times unsurpassable in description. Facundity and fecundity 
were hers; her style was excellent, but too facile to be first- 


Professor Saintsbury regards him as much more 


rate; he denies her title to be considered a very great crafts- 
woman in the art of novel-writing. But then Professor Saints- 
bury denies first-rate genius to all women novelists save Jane 
Austen. Gautier, Mérimée, Gerard de Nerval, Alfred de Musset, 
and Vigny are grouped under “The Novel of Style.” Gautier 
is freely quoted to illustrate his wonderful manner of telling a 
story, and his gift of humour, rare in French writers since 


Rabelais and Moliére. As a teller of ** short, shorter, or shortest 
stories’ he is placed in the first rank with Charles de Bernard, 
Maupassant, and Mérimée. Except that he had more head | 
than heart, Professor Saintsbury has hardly any fault to find 
with the author of Colomba and Carmen, “a tate Classical with 
lor Gerard de Nerval he has a great 


a strong Romantic nisus.” 
kindness in virtue of a strange and exquisite blending of dream 
and reality; and he renders full justice to the “ melancholy 
magnificence” of Vigny. From the “minors” of 1830 

Sandean, Charles de Bernard, Eugéne Sue, Soulié, Murger, 
and Achard—we pass to Dumas. Professor Saintsbury is a 
whole-hearted Alexandrophil, but here as always on this side 
idolatry. The charges of devilling and plagiarism are well 
handled and rebutted. The 


never could do anything great 


“ghosts? were useful; but they 

‘on their own.” 

The limits of space must be our excuse for passing briefly 
over the remaining chapters of this fascinating survey. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury revises his earlier verdict on Dumas fils and 
places him high, though not in the first rank. He owns to | 
adopting a less judicial and more impressionist standpoint in | 


| analysis, and they say : 


| end Socialist», was fully justified. 


| State is exact and scholarly. 
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dealing with the later writers. Flaubert and Maupassant earn 
his highest praise. Daudet’s addiction to “ personality *’ 
comes in for severe animadversion. The Goncourts he cannot 
abide for the “ rottenness”’ of their theory, and he considers Zola’s 
achievement to have been greatest when he broke away from 
the fetters of his special formula. Generally speaking, he 
finds more pleasure in the “ non-Naturals ’’—Feuillet, Cherbuliez, 
Droz, and Gaboriau—than in the Naturalists. Good craftsman- 
ship he always respects, but in the last resort the secret of great 
novel-writing defies analysis. Professor Saintsbury compares 
it with the Chinese silk dyers, who never make two pieces of just 
the same shade, and couldn’t if they tried : 

“ They take handfuls of different dyes, measured and mixed, 
as if seems, at random. Now that is the way Cod, and, in « 
lesser degree, the great artists work, and the result is living 
creatures, according to the limitations of artistic and the no 
limitations of natural life. The others weigh out a dram of 


| lust, a seruple of cleverness, an ounce of malice, half-an-ounce 
| of superficial good manners, &c., and say : 


* Here is a character 
for you, type No. 12345.’ And it is not a living character at 
all. But having been made by regular synthesis, it can be 
regularly analysed, and people say: ‘Oh, how clever he is.’ 
The first product, having grown rather than been made, defies 


*How comm mpl ace | 


THE BELGIAN CONGO.* 


| WHEN Professor Keith decided to rewrite the history of the 


Congo State, he must have been reminded of the protest of 
Aeneas on being asked to recall the tragedy of Troy: 


*Infandum, Regina, jubes renovave doloram,’ 


| The brief period during which the officials of the late King 


Leopold were constrained to exact forced labour from the 
miserable Congolese was indeed a sad page of history to which 
we do not willingly turn back. 
in a somewhat different light. 
one of the chief official critics of the Congo administration, 
was not a credible witness. The leader of the agitation against 
the Congo State in those days has rendered himself notorious 


It is true that we can view it 
The traitor Casement, who was 





during the war by his avowed sympathy with the enemy. It 
is remembered that Germany played an active part in rousing 
British opinion against King Leopold, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Germany, in whose own colonies forced labour 
was universal, was trying in her hypocritical way to make us 


| dislike Belgium before proceeding to rob the little countr, 
| of her great African colony. 
| out that the case against the Congo State did not rest on the 


Professor Keith, however, points 


| reports of Casement or the writings of agitators here and in 


Berlin. King Leopold, in his haste to make the State self- 
supporting, deliberately sanctioned methods of exploitation 
which were bound to prove harmful to the natives. He gained 
great wealth with which to carry out magnificent public works 
in Belgium, and he shut his eyes to the horrors that attended 
the compulsory collection of rubber in the Congo forests. We 
may readily admit that King Leopold, as a patriotic Belgian, 


| foresaw the German peril, and did his utmost to persuade the 


country to organize itself for defence against the fatal day when 
But it remains 


Germany would disregard the * scrap of paper.” 
true that the King, if a model Constitutional monarch in Brusseis, 


was a very harsh despot in Central Africa, and that the strong 


| disapproval which his Congo system excited in this country and 


in America, es will asamcnga largesection Of the Belgian Lib-rats 
We may recall not without 
pride the fact that the repeated vigorous protests of our Foreign 
Office, supported by all parties and classes, led to a thorough 
reform of the Congo administration, when Belgium in 1908 
took the colony over from the King. The British Government did 
not recognize the transfer of the Congo to Belgium till July, 


1913, but the act of recognition, after so long a delay, was : 


proot 
that the new Belgian administrators had transformed the colons 
and were honestly trying to do their best for the natives. 

We need hardly say that Professor Keith's history of the Con 
He disentangles with a sure hand 


i the mysterious committees and associations and companies 
fout of which King Leopold evolved his independent Congo 
| State, which was not created by the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, 


but was recognized about that time by the separate Powers, 
beginning with America. He describes the war against the Arab 
slave traders, conducted with great energy by Baron Dhanis ; 
the occupation of Katanga, which might have fallen to the 
British South Africa Company; and the devious intrigues ot 


* The Belgian Congo and the B ic Lb \ BR. A h Oxiord 
Clarendon Press, (los, net.) 
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King Leopold for a share of the Upper Nile Valley. He explains 
clearly the development of the abuses to which we have re- 
ferred, and he goes on to record at length the adnurable reforms 
carried out by the Belgian Colonial Office under great difficulties. 
Professor Keith reminds us that the innumerable tribes of the 
Congo basin, who are very primitive pagans, offer very complex 
problems to the European administrator, that the climate is 
bad, and that communications over so vast an area—larger, we 
may add, than the late Turkish Empire—are very imperfect. 
The Belgian system is open to criticism in some respects, but on 
the whole it has done well. Professor Keith refers more than once 
to the success of Messrs. Lever’s palm-oil factories, which the 
Belgian Government have encouraged and in which thousands of 
natives work for wages with perfect contentment. He thinks 
that similar industries and the evolution of individual owner- 
ship of land among the natives would do much to counteract 
the native’s unwillingness to work, which has been painfully 
obvious since forced labour was abolished. <A similar difficulty 
arose in the West Indies and in the Southern States of America 
after the emancipation of the slaves. Time alone can effect a cure. 
In the meantime, however, the progress of the Congo must be 
slow, for railways, roads, plantations, and mining enterprises 
are all retarded for want of labour. 

Professor Keith points out, in conclusion, that the history of 
the Congo State has shown the dangerous futility of the proposal 
made, but afterwards abandoned, by the Labour Party for an 
International Commission to govern tropical Africa. The Congo 
State was begun as an international undertaking, with a British 
administrator and men of all nationalities on his staff, but it had 
to be transformed very soon into a purely Belgian enterprise. 
“The proposal [of the Labour Party] in fact argues a complete 
unfamiliarity with the extraordinarily complex nature of the 
government of native races.” But the author thinks that there 
is much to be said for closer international supervision of the 
European Governments in Africa, and he shows in detail how the 
Berlin Act ought to be amended. He would extend the free trade 
area to the Sahara on the north and the Zambezi on the south, 
though France will not thank him for the proposal. He would 
require any State to consent to arbitration when any other State 
complains of some defect in its system of rule in tropical 
Africa—such as the grant of a trading monopoly or the undue 
limitation of the native lands. Further, the author would have 
definite international rules for the regulation of the import of 
firearms, liquor, and drugs, and for the admission of missionaries 
of different denominations. Professor Keith points out very 
justly that the neutrality imposed on the Congo in 1884-85 
might have been as much of a snare as the neutrality of Belgium, 
if any attempt had been made to observe it literally. As it was, 
a German gunboat on Lake Tanganyika bombarded a Belgian 
post on August 22nd, 1914, and the Belgian Government were 
thus forced to abandon their earlier proposal that the whole Congo 
basin should be declared neutral territory. The Germans, as 
soon as they saw that their colonies would be lost, made a similar 
proposal on September 15th, 1914, but the Allies were not to be 
deceived. The neutrality of tropical Africa would have meant that 
Germany “ need risk no punishment in territory beyond Europe 
in the case of defeat.” It proved equally impossible to apply the 
fantastic provisions of the Berlin Act, by which German vessels 
were technically entitled to ply on the Congo and the Niger 
t .roughout the war. Neutrality of that sort was out of the 
gestion, and cannot be included in the revised Code which the 
League of Nations may be able to draft for tropical Africa. 
Professor Keith, writing before the Peace terms were made known, 
was apprehensive lest Germany should retain a foothold in 
Africa. He pointed out that Germany’s colonial record was 
really worse than that of the Congo State, and that she had 
attempted to make her colonies military strongholds from which 
to assail her peaceful neighbours. Happily that danger is now 
removed. The Allies can co-operate in the improvement of the 
African administrations without having to devote time and 
money to the defence of the colonies against German aggression. 





VOLTAIRE IN HIS LETTERS.* 
In such moods of pessimism as the recent upheaval of our hitherto 
comfortable world was bound from time to time to induce— 
moods that found us wondering whether good or evil was likely 
to predominate in the final result—most of us have yearned at 





* Voltaire in his Letters : being a Selection from his Correspondence, Translated 
with a Preface and Forewords by 8, G. Tallentyre. London: John Murray. 
(12s, net.) 





One moment or another for the resurrection in our midst of some 
departed hero who personifies for us that quality of greatness 
which too often seems lacking, or at best latent, in the “ big” 
men of our day. Of course the quality that we miss is not easy to 
define: there are even those who hold it to be unrecognizable 
by a contemporary generation ; who tell us that history may 
ascribe greatness to any one of half-a-dozen men now living 
and working among us, but that we must not expect to be able 
to say: “‘ This, or this, is the man.””’ However that may be— 
and the theory is hardly susceptible of proof—the point is that 
we feel a certain need, and that such feelings count. 

“* Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour !’’ Wordsworth 
cried. No doubt many of Wordsworth’s contemporaries would 
have wished him to suppress this sentiment, having themselves, at 
that particular juncture, no use for Milton. So now, if we could 
recall the shade of Voltaire, there would be many who would at 
once take steps to lay the ghost that we had raised. Yet we 
would, if we could, persevere in our necromancy to the end. We 
would “ resurrect” Voltaire, and for a definite reason. 

Very few of us pretend, even with a victorious Peace in sight, 
that “ all’s right with the world.” It is not so much that the 
times are “out of joint” as that the world feels bewildered on 
abstract questions of ultimate values. Perhaps there is no 
power so effective as that of clear-headed satire for the elucida. 
tion of ideals and the establishment of “‘ final ends” on a sure 
basis. We look back, tantalized, to Voltaire, in whom this power 
found one of its most distinguished exponents ; tantalized because 
we know that where there is injustice, where there is weakness 
and vacillation, where there is superstition, slavish adherence to 
tradition, ignorance in high places, double-dealing, time-serving, 
and, above all, where there is “ smugness,” there the witty pen 
of Voltaire would do us inestimable service. ‘‘ Could I rest 
satistied with cursing human naire?” he writes. And for 
Voltaire, we think, there can hardly have been even a temptation 
to de so. When it was possible in some practical way to obviate 
the evils brought about by human nature, he knew how to 
act. When it was not possible, he laughed. His laughter— 
wisely directed, of course !—would be salutary for the world 
to-day. 

It is Voltaire “in his Letters’’—these letters the selection of 
which has been guided by a discriminating sympathy—whom 


| we dare to wish back again. The formidable Voltaire of history, 


irreverent, unscrupulous, undisciplined, neither to have nor to 
hold—that would be another matter. But in the portrait with 
which “S. G. Tallentyre” presents us thereis, on the whole, very 
little to cause alarm! The sceptic shows himself, at least, a 
convinced Deist: his diatribes against religious institutions 
rather suggest the sallies of an enfant terrible who has been rubbed 
the wrong way. The trenchant satirist seems now and then 
uneasily conscious of his own inconsistencies, as when he 
attempts to justify to his niece the obvious unwisdom of his 
sojourn in Prussia. His flatteries are rendered innocuous by 
their very excess. It is a portrait in which the harsher, uglier 
lines are softened ; in which many a grateful touch of delicacy 
and gentleness appears. The playwright’s letter to Mlle 
Dangeville, a young actress who had ‘‘ murdered” her part— 
an important one—in his tragedy of Brutus, represents a phase 
of his character on which we are glad to dwell :— 

** Anyhow, for Heavens’ sake, don’t worry yourself! Even 
if it does not go well, what matter ? You are only fifteen: and 
the worst any one could say of you would be that you are not yet 
what you undoubtedly will be. For my part, | offer you very 
grateful thanks: if you do not realize how tenderly and respect- 
fully I regard you, you will never act tragedy. Begin by being 
the friend of one who loves you as a father, and you will play 
your réle charmingly.” 

It may be the phraseology of gallant convention; but the 
substance of the letter indicates a fine generosity, to be found 
not seldom in Voltaire’s ‘‘ Letters ’’—notably in his appreciation 
of attainments far inferior to his own, and, as to more intimate 
relations, in his friendship for a niece who is judged by common 
consent to have been “ the very apotheosis of the commonplace.’ 

But “S. G. Tallentyre” has seen to it that bolder lines in the 
picture shall not be lacking. She gives ns, for instance, the letter 
to M. Damilaville on the causes célébres of Calas and of the 
Sirvens which have established Voltaire for all time as an avenge! 
of human wrongs. And so, as we turn from the perusal of these 
letters, we carry with us an image which may be imperfect but 
cannot be false; because, after all, we have not been looking at 
a painted portrait, but at the man himself—presented to us in a 
kindly light. 
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Though in her selection from the eighteen bulky volumes of 
Voltaire’s correspondence “8. G. Tallentyre’s” choice has in the 
main fallen upon those letters which are specially reflective of 
Voltaire’s personality, she has included some of general interest 
at the present moment. The Frenchman’s relations with 
Frederick the Great offer an illuminating study of the Hohen- 
gollern temperament. Significant, too, is Voltaire’s judgment 
that ‘‘an Englishman who thoroughly knows France, and a 
Frenchman who thoroughly knows England, are both the better 


for that knowledge.” 





THE BIOLOGY OF WAR.* 


Dr. Nicoxat, the Professor of Physiology in Berlin University, 
was deprived of his Chair and of his private property for criticizing 
the German war policy in 1914. He was afterwards interned at 
Graudenz, where in 1915 he wrote an elaborate treatise against 
war as a method of settling international disputes. The manu- 
script was smuggled out of the country and published at Zurich. 
The book was prohibited in Germany, and the author was sent 
to an ordinary prison. Last year he succeeded in escaping in an 
aeroplane to Denmark, whence he has been permitted to return 
home. A book which has exposed its author to such persecution 
naturally attracts curiosity, and Mr. and Mrs. Grande have done 
well to translate it. We could wish that all translators of 
German works showed such a competent knowledge both of the 
Janguage and of the subject as they do; their version is singularly 
clear and readable, and the many allusions that would puzzle 
English people are properly explained in footnotes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grande, we think, go mucii too far in describing The Biology of 
War as ‘‘the most remarkable book which this war has yet 
produced,” but it is a very creditable piece of work for a German 
Professor in the year 1915, inasmuch as it shows a complete 
detachment from the ebominable Pan-German and militarist 
doctrines which the sducated classes in Germany had been 
advocating for a generation before the war. Dr. Nicolai is in no 
sense a Pacificist of the sentimental British type. He does not 
rely on humane or religious arguments; he admits that he has 
no religious belief, unless it be a vague leaning towards 
Positivism. He would not condemn a really defensive war, 
such as Belgium and, for that matter, all the Allies have waged. 
He seems to be influenced, almost despite himself, by the con- 
ception of the “ Yellow Peril,” and regards a race-war between 
Europe and the Mongolians as conceivable, though he hopes 
that ‘ never shall we show the Asiatics such a sign of weakness as 
to draw the sword against them.”” His main contention is that 
the European race has so much to do in developing the natural 
resources of the world that it is foolish to dissipate its energies 
in internecine wars. War is out of date, he urges ; it is costly, it 
does not provide a real solution of a dispute, it is bad for the race 
since the most vigorous men are killed or crippled. “ For the 
really strong, war is superfluous ; and as obviously it is generally 
folly for the weak, it is self-evident that, save in the rarest 
instances, there can be no object whatever in it.” This is a 
neatly rounded thought, characteristic of Dr. Nicolai, which will 
not bear analysis. It is probably aimed at the ex-Kaiser, but it 
would, taken literally, convict Leonidas and many another hero 
of criminal folly. The faot is that the book is addressed to a 
German public obsessed by pseudo-scientifio arguments for 
war and race domination. The disgraceful manifesto of the 
ninety-three eminent German professors, authors, and artiste in 
October, 1914, induced Dr. Nicolai to write the book, and 
he devotes special attention to the growth of German militarism 
under an officer caste, and to the monstrous race-theories under 
the influence of which many Germans honestly believe that they 
are the ‘‘ Chosen People”’ of pure “‘ Teutonic ”’ stock, although 
they are, of course, a mixed race. Dr. Nicolai makes a wide survey 
of literature to show that educated man has always disliked 
war, and he laments that “ the first voice ever heard from time 
immemorial praising war for war’s sake should have been that of 
a German ”—Moltke, who in a letter to Bluntechli said that 
“without war the world would become swamped in materialism.” 
Dr. Nicolai looks for a general recognition of “ the world as an 
organism,” but “Europe can only be freely welded together ” 
—that is, by voluntary co-operation and not by force. It may 
be hoped that he will convert his countrymen to his own 





THE ART OF PHOTOPLAY MAKING.* 
A REALLY thoughtful and interesting book dealing with the 
psychology of the “ movies” is very much needed arid is sure 
to come, We shrewdly suspect that The Art of Photoplay 
Making is that book, and that it will be very widely read. 
It is useless for superfine people to throw contempt upon a 
new art which has taken the world by storm—a new art which 
appeals to simple people as nothing but music has ever appealed, 
and as music itself cannot appeal in this country. It seems 
to embody the very last word of science in the direction of 
representation and yet to be primitive. It is, as Mr. Freeburg 
points out, nearly connected with the masks and pageants, 
the juggling and acrobatic displays, of the past. Organized 
horseplay expresses the wild spirits of a young crowd whose 
eyes are held by the constant motion as they are held by running 
water or a marching regiment. ; 

In the cinema of the future he sees the Great Magician who 
can materialize fancy and reveal the secrets of Nature, who 
can show the flower growing from a seed, take any man with 
Gulliver upon his travels, make the imaginary world real, and 
bring the real world before the imagination of whoever will 
look in front of him. The old men of the future, he thinks, 
will be uncertain what great sights they have actually seen 
and what have appeared before them on the screen. The 
“ Pictures ” will depend less and less for their interest upon 
word explanations. A new symbolism will develop, making 
as wide an appeal as that which resulted in the Gothic Cathe 
drals, 

Meanwhile the ‘‘ photoplay *’ actually is something so different 
from all this that if any one were to take up the book before 
us on his return from a picture palace he would probably burst 
into shouts of derisive laughter. A tissue of impossible 
situations are all the fruits of fancy which have been laid before 
him. Drunken-dream-romps, the rapidity of whose motion 
defies the eye, and vulgar efforts to use facial contortion as 
a vehicle of narrative, have sent him home depressed and 
disgusted. But even in the midst of his bitter laughter the 
word “dream” may give him pause. Has he not passed by 
as in some dream-train a lonely stretch of seashore or of forest 
or of cornland ’ How like they seemed to the pleasant visions 
of the night. The ‘‘ movies’’ have made their appeal to the 
artistically proud as well as to the artistically humble. 

The photoplay needs regulation by the critics, as Mr. 
Freeburg insists, needs above all a producer who shall be willing 
to declare a dividend in art and not in cash. What a hobby 
for a millionaire! Our author proceeds to constitute himself one of 
those critics—a constructive critic anxious not to satirize what 
is, but to point out what might be, and what he thinks must 
be some day soon. Space forbids us to do more than epitomize 
a few of his suggestions. An ideal photoplay can never be, 
he says, a novel in celluloid. Everything must be brought 
pictorially before the audience with hardly any use of words. 
An ordinary crowd is very little intellectual; therefore the 
intellectual appeal should be the least important. The first 
appeal must be to the heart, the second to the eye, in the critic’s 
opinion. The plot of a photoplay should consist of “a pro- 
gression of pictured happenings or conditions in a logical 
sequence contrived to create and relieve suspense in the mind 
of the spectator.” This definition by no means confines the 
photoplay to melodrama. Suspense, as our author argues, 
does not imply surprising events. We may know what is going 
to happen; we want to know how it is going to happen, and 
when. Delineation of character is of course difficult without 
words, but various devices should occur to the photoplay writer 
other than the primitive one of grimace. The critic gives an 
instance. A fallen woman sits as a model to an artist, and 
during the first sitting she steals his purse. A picture of the 
Madonna seen at his studio makes an immense moral 
impression upon her. She is constantly looking at it. She 
surreptitiously returns the purse. In the various succeeding 
soenes her appearance changes slightly. Subtle points of like- 
ness between her and the picture she is beginning to adore 
suggest themselves to the audience, &c., &c. The art is in 
its infancy. The spectator will learn to follow what must to 
some extent be a new language. He is already learning to 


standpoint, for all the world outside Germany is only too | follow with surprising quickness. A quite intelligent person 
who has been very little to the pictures will often find himsel! 


anxious to live at peace. 
, ©The Btology of War. By Dr. G. F. Nicolai. Translated by Constance A. 
,Grande and Julian Grande, London: Dent, (21s, net 
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unable to understand a narrative which to the habitué is 
perfectly clear. On the other hand, some explanatory devices 
which are too crude and obvious must be given up. It is too 
ludicrous to exaggerate the size of a hero's head till it is possible 
to inset a small picture upon his hair in order to show what he 
is thinking of. Nevertheless the fact that much must be vaguely 
suggested rather than detailed is in a way a good thing. We 
do not like to have a joke explained, and sometimes other things 
are best left to the imagination. Mr. Freeburg makes a point 
when he says that if two people making love are thrown upon the 
canvas it does not take from the poetic value of the incident 
that every man in the audience may put his own words to it. 

Obviously the English public likes symbolism. Everyman 
was once a popular play. The Pilgrim’s Progress was once 
the most widely read book in the kingdom. Mr. Freeburg 
hopes for a new Maeterlinck who will write for the ‘‘ movies.” 

We are left, as we lay down this extremely suggestive book, 
with a sense that something new and delightful and very 
momentous has been discovered, that new careers and new 
delights and new sensations are opening before a world sick 
of material pleasures and tired of dull work. We suppose that 
was the effect Mr. Freeburg wanted to produce, and we 
congratulate him. 





A VICE-CHANCELLOR’S VOYAGE.* 

Tue Vice-Chancellor, who disguises himself not at all opaquely 
as “* A. KE. S.,”’ made in the autumn of 1918 a tour of a very large 
number of American Universities and Colleges, seeing not only 
every type of educational institute, but quite a number of each, 
type. Some of his gleanings are harvested in this little book, 
very brightly and light-heartedly written. No doubt he took 
his task seriously, as a member of the British University Mission; 
and perhaps he may favour British educators with the result 
of his investigations, set forth with the proper donnish austerity. 
But here we have “ A. E. 8.” with his gown off, sitting in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a Morning Glory in a tumbler at his elbow, 
and a Wheeling Stogie between his lips, talking with a pleasant 
humour, sometimes nicely acidulated, about what he has heard 
and seen. 

He does not disdain newspaper headlines. We do not remem. 
ber any with a sharper American tang than that put upon the 
capture of Nazareth in a Southern journal-—* British Capture 
Christ's Home ‘Town.’ Another of a more personal nature 
was —* British Educators Visit Newcomb with Dinwiddie. 
*Tubbing’ is Part of Britishers’ Preliminaries for Tour of City.” 
The Vice-Chancellor fills nearly two pages of small print with 
the daily menu of * a thoroughly comfortable hotel” in Toronto. 
Perhaps he does this to emphasize the unconscious irony of the 
announcement which follows shortly after a list of eight different 
kinds of cheese: that guests ought to consider the needs of 
Great Britain and the Allies, by eating as little as possible of 
“ wheat, beef, bacon, and food,” and by avoiding waste. 

There are some excellent samples of negro humour. One 
soldier, describing the effects of big shells, said that when he 
was about to enter a saloon in France a shell came “ and tuk 
it right out o ma hand.” One who wanted to leave barracks 
without a pass, in the South, explained to the sentry: ‘ Boss, 
it ain’t no sort o’ use you stan’in’ dere, “cause [ gwine out. I 
got a maw in Hebben, an’ a pa in Hell, an’ a sister in Memphis, 
and IT gwine see one of ‘em dis night.” 

Westward, as the ship cleared Rathlin, the Vice-Chancellor 
was reassured by an elderly steward—* You don’t ‘urry, Sir, you 
don’t ‘urry, there's always plenty of time.” He had been 
torpedoed seven times. A younger steward, with a shorter list 
of sinkings, was rather disconcerting. ‘* Well, this is about the 
place they generally gets me.” 

We need hardly say that the Vice-Chancellor tested to the 
full the pleasures of American academic hospitality, which is 
surpassed by no other section of a nation very friendly to 
strangers. The guest suggests its warmth by citing in his 
closing pages the story about the padre with a past, who insisted 
on talking of his evil life to a blue-eyed subaltern. “I veritably 
believe I am the wickedest man in France.” “ Yes, Sir,” said 
the boy, “ but you must remember what a deuce of a good 
time you have had.” 

The Vice-Chancellor is not overawed by Mr. Ford, whose 
works are on a large scale, the workmen receiving £1 a day :— 


“In addition their morals are carefully scrutinised. A woman 


By A. E, S, Cambridge. at the Uni- 


* The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor, 
versity Press, 


(6s, uct.) 








_— 
cannot give her husband a black eye without Mr. Ford beins 
*phoned up, and he at once adjusts the domestic difference. . . * 
Mr. Ford is now out to win the war, and he has voluntarily and 
unostentatiously cut down his own income to what must be 
almost starvation raie for a multi-millionaire. I forget to how 
many hundred thousand pounds he reduced his annual income.” 
“A. E. 8.” was in Chicago when the Armistice news was 
confirmed. The city went mad and murdered sleep. “ An 
elderly divine, who took part in these nocturnal celebrations, 
told us next morning that quite respectable ladies had put 
feathers down his neck’: he added that after a time “ one got 
quite used to it.” The remark of a Bishop on board ship, that 
there could be no news if there was no one to read it, reminds 
the traveller of Mr. Knox’s Limerick about the subjectiveness 
of existence. 
* A, E.8.,” as we have indicated above, had “a deuce of a 
good time’”’ in the States, 
jolliness there is communicated to one reader at least. 


We have tried to suggest that his 





MR. BENNETT'S STORY OF JUDITH * 
Tue story of Judith as told in the Apocrypha has all the qualities 
of simplicity, barbarie drama, and religious fervour which 
make up so many of those wonderful Eastern tales, qualities that 
Only 
a poet perhaps could be expected to retell such a story with 


raise them often from sordid incident to sheer poetry. 


| justice, but Mr. Bennett achieves less success than might have 


been expected from so practised and gifted a writer. His play 
follows the main outlines of the Apocrypha story, but in one 
or two important details he varies it. The most important 
of all is connected with Judith herself. ‘* And many desired 
her, but none knew her all the days of her life, after that Manasses 
her husband was dead and was gathered to his people. But 
she increased more and more in honour and waxed old in her 
husband's house.’ Thus writes the poet of the Apocrypha. 
But this is not Mr. Bennett's Judith, who takes unto herself 
a second husband in the person of Achior, the young Assyrian 
who left the worship of Nebuchadnezzar for that of Israel's 
God, And Ozias, one of the Governors of the city, persecutes 
her with attentions at a moment of crisis in her country’s history, 
and is listened to with a tolerance impossible to imagine in her 
dignified and inspired prototype. We may regret such varia- 
tions from the original, and we ourselves should have been 
more interested to see what Mr. Bennett could make of the 
story, fine drama as it is, as it stands in the Apocrypha. But 
we recognize that there is no valid objection to such variations 
provided the author justifies them by success. We must con- 
fess that we do not think Mr. Bennett has achieved this. A 
general criticism of the play must be summed up in the 
hackneyed phrase—it lacks atmosphere. His Judith lacks 
conviction as the inspired saviour of her country, and rarely 
rises above the level of a beautiful intriguer. His Ovzias, 
again, whom he chooses to interpret as a wily humbuy, 
strikes a note of satire which is irreconcilable with the rest of 
the play. The best character-drawing is that of the Assyrian 
commander, Holofernes, and of those two “ ancients of Bethulia,” 
Chabris and Charmis, and the little episodes between old Chabris 
and his imperious granddaughter are at once amusing and 
appropriate. 





EVOLUTION AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY.+ 
“C'est leuvre d'un philosophe érudit et vertigineux ; mais 
histoire n’existe guére pour lui.” This judgment of a French 
critic on Mr. McDowall’s suggestive treatise is less a criticism 
of the writer, who does not profess to approach his subject on 
historical lines, than of his method. “I suppose Dorians may 
be allowed to speak Doric,’ says Gorgo in Theocritus ;—and 
theologians to talk theology; indeed, if they all did so as well 
as Mr. McDowall, that science would be in better repute than 
it is :— 

‘* There is, unquestionably, full room at present for a 
statement of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity in terms 
that are consonant with modern thought. It is not too much 
to say that there is urgent need of such a restatement. A 
vague Pantheism is the characteristic product of the religious 
speculation of to-day .. . and Pantheism, with its emphasis oa 
ultimate Unity, is not impressed by the tritheistic expression of 
Christian belief which passes popularly for Trinitarian doctrine.” 


re- 


This is so; and the reference to Lotze’s doctrine of personality 





is opportune; of the bulk of Trinitarian speculation it may 
~~ * Judith : “ ag in Three Acts, By Arnold Bennett, London; Chatte 
and Windus, (38. 6d. net.] 
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be said that it multiplies words without increasing sense. That 
is why we are apt to ask with regard (o its formulas not so much, 
Are they true? as, What did their framers understand by them ? 
How did people come to think—and to cease to think—in this 
way? Here the appeal is to h'story and psychology; speculation, 
as such, takes us but a little way. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
by associating the notion of plurality with the absolute unity 
of Monotheism, breathes into it the breath of life, and brings 
God into contact with the world. It gives us the necessary 
theological content, of which Gentile religion is destitute, and 
which it was the mission of the Hebrews to retain; but it 
gives us also that in which Hebrew religion was lacking— 
movement, life, positive significance, kinship with mankind. 
If Christianity has in it a principle of life; if it enters into, 
and develops with, the development of our race; if it has a 
breadth which can take in all human interests, a tenderness 
which can embrace all human passion, a fullness which can 
suffuse all human experience with a superhuman glow 
because it is preached to us not merely, like Judaism or Islam, 
in the name of God One and I[ndivisible, but in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Where this plurality is excluded, power becomes the distinctive 
attribute of Deity; and though the conception unfolds itself 
as time goes on, it retains throughout a certain rigidity. If 
not inhuman, it is at least wnhuman; it stands in no vital 
contact with the world and men. The notion of life, indeed, 
as we understand it, seems excluded by its changeless self- 
identity. God is a Rock, a Tower, a Consuming Fire; but not 
akin to us, not human; the antithesis rather of human kind. 
Something of this has passed into the Calvinism which still 
a theology based rather on the 
To the Frenchman God 


? 


underlies English religion ; 
Old than on the New Testament. 
is the “good” God; to the German, better still, the ‘‘ dear’ 
God: to the Englisaman, He is the Almighty, “the Great 
Taskmaster,’ an embodied law. 

The history ofthe religious consciousness of mankind is a 
record of a persistent attempt to solve the One and Many 
problem in the Divine. Mr. McDowall points out its 
trustworthiness :— 

‘To lay stress on freakishness alone shows hopeless want 
of grasp. . The fact that in duality primitive man found 
satisfaction of an instinct, however vague, is what really matters. 
I believe that a true instinct also underlies his search for a 
unifying principle in an all-pervading spiritual essence. He 
feels the need of unity, of duality, and of personality in the 


Godhead ; and in his simple way he offers the best solution 


he can,” 





FICTiIQN. 
LOVE LAUGHS LAST.* 
THE lady who writes so pleasantly under the pen-name of “8. G, 
Tallentyre”’ gencrally finds her inspiration in the eighteenth and 
eurly nineteenth centuries. The period here chosen is, speaking 
roughly, that described by Jane Austen, and, like her great fore- 
runner, she leaves the Napoleonic War out of her account. 
Love Laughs Last—the contents are much easier to read than the 
title to pronounce—is a family chronicle which opens with an 
clopement, but is conducted throughout without violence or 
extravagance. Camilla Forrest, the delicate, gentle wife of « 
one-armed sea-captein, was disowned by her father, a selfish 
dilettante, and left badly off on her husband’s death. But she 
had no lack of devoted friends; an uncle befriended her only 
son, paid the premium which enabled him to enter the 
Merchant Marine, and ultimately bequeathed a house and small 
fortune to the boy. David King, a mellowed version of his 
father, makes good at sea, but his arduous experiences on ship- 
board are only described in outline, “8S. G. Tallentyre 
not enter into competition with Marryat or Melville or Conrad. 
The story is coneerned with David's life on land, his devotion to 
his mother, and his quest of a wife. On the principle of extremes 
meeting, he is attracted by the elegant and intellectual Theodora 
Heywood, and is already engaged to her when he meets his true 
affinity, the frank, genial, and sensible Naney Legard, The 
problem is the elimination of the tiresome Theodora, and it is 
perhaps the weakness of the book that we never have any 


” does 


serious misgivings as to the result. 
Nancy herself, and her shrewd and forthright aunt. 
deaths postponed the marriage until Theodora herself gave 
relief. But though the 
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development of the plot is devoid of harrowing situations, there 
is plenty of sound characterization, and abundant evidence of a 
careful study of the period. And if it might be objected that the 
women are in the main more independent and self-reliant than 
might be gathered from contemporary fiction, none of them is 
comparable in courage, learning, eccentricity, or extravagance 
with the historic personages of the time—Hannah More or Eliza- 
beth Fry, Lady Hester Stanhope or Lady Caroline Lamb. 








Beyond the Wall. By Duca Litta-Visconti-Arese. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.)—The interest of this story is in its picture of 
the war in Italy, the heroine being a professed nun in the convent 
of the Order of Poor Claires. The book may be recommended to 
the Peace Congress in Paris as throwing much light on the atti- 
tude of the inhabitants of the Austrian part of the Adriatic 
littoral towards their beloved Italy. English readers will be 
more than astonished at the scarcely veiled hints of the relations 
between the German Secret Service and the hierarchy of the Roman 
Church. It is difficult to judge whether it would have been 
really possible for a German woma - spy to be the Principal of an 
Italian convent, but such is the situation in this book, and the 
consequences to the unfortunate heroine are of course disastrous. 


—_<————— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

The currene number of the American Oxonian, published 
quarterly by Mr. W. W. Thayer, of Concord, New Hampshire 
(4s. a year), deserves a word of friendly acknowledgment. 
It contains a series of short articles by American teachers explain- 
ing clearly why young Americans will find it advantageous to 
obtain Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford. The merits of the several] 
Oxford schools—Greats, Modern History, Law, Theology, and 
the rest—are set forth with precision by these grateful American 
Oxonians. The personal element in the Oxford tutorial system 
and the breadth and freedom of the Oxford training seem to 
impress them all most favourably. Some Englishmen are inclined 
to sneer at Oxford as old-fashioned and reactionary, but these 
American experts are evidently convinced that Oxford as a 
centre of true education is in some important respects superior 
to the largest, newest, and wealthiest American Universities. 
Au Front Britannique. Par J. Aulneau. (Paris: La Re- 
naissance du Livre. 3 fr. 50 ¢., with temporary increase of 30 
The larger part of M. Aulneru’s excellent volume is 
once and Belgium. The 
, of the Anzacs in peace 
nd acute cbserver who 
qualities displaycd by 
iscovers a superficial 
ore than compensated 
lliness, their humour, 
here are some very 
rs and of the mining 
1ant Aulneau appears 
roughout is vigorous 
iking that the various 
"between the French 
rather more 


devoted to the Australian Division in } 
habits, character, and attitude of mits 
and war are described by a sympathet 
does great justice to the many admis: 
our Calonial troops in the field. = 
roughness of manner, but he findse 
for by their downright and genuine ! 
their sincerity, and their courage! 
vivid descriptions of life in French Fla 
operations near Béthune, of which Lieu 
to have been an eyewitness. The style 
and lucid, and although we cannot help thx 
conversations reported as taking place 
liaison officer and his Australian comrades are 
polished and epigrammatic than is usual even in a rest camp, we 
are sure that the interlocutors will not object to having their 
mouths filled with good things; the substance of the talk is un- 
doubtedly real, if the manner of it is more Latin than Anglo- 
The book as a who’'e is especially interesting to any one 


















Saxon. 
personally acquainted with Australasian military men, and 


| anxious to know how they appear to an ally who is not blinded 


David had powerful allies in | 


by the mists of affection, and has no blood ties or community of 


tastes and customs except those of loyal comradeship in action. 

Englaid und die Schive Von Wilhelm Oechsli. (Zurich: 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung veprint.)—The well-known Professor of 
History at the University of Zurich has reprinted in this pam- 
phlet some interesting and authoritative articles on our relations 
with Switzerland in the past. At the Reformation English and 
Scottish Protestants drew their inspiration from Zurich and 
Geneva rather than from Wittenberg. Cromwell, intervening 
on behalf of the Waldenses, induced the Protestant Cantons as 
well as the French King to make common cause with him 


against the Duke of Savoy. In the critical years after 1815, 
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when the Confederation was reconstituted on a firm basis, 
Great Britain proved to be Switzerland’s only true friend. 
British influence alone prevented Prussia and Austria from inter- 
vening by force on behalf of the reactionary and anti-federalist 
parties, and, in particular, of the seven Roman Catholic Cantons 
which desired to form a separate Confederation or Sonderbund, 
Palmerston’s adroitness in raising difficulties when a European 
force was about to march into Switzerland in 1847 gave the 
Federalists time to crush the Sonderbund and confront the 
Powers with an accomplished fact. Nine years later the King of 
Prussia tried to assert his hereditary rights over Neuchatel— 
rights which, oddly enough, had been transferred by our William 
of Orange to his cousin, the first King of Prussia. In 1856 the 
Royalist rebellion stirred up by Prussian agents in Neuchatel 
was quickly suppressed and the rebels were put in gaol. The 
Federal Council, with our moral support, made it clear that the 
five hundred rebels would be tried and punished if Prussia did 
not renounce all her claims to Neuchatel. Napoleon [[I. was 
induced to play the Prussian game, but the Swiss rulers, en- 
couraged by Lord Clarendon, paid no attention to French per- 
suasions or Prussian threats. The Prussian King, fearing the dis- 
credit that would fall upon him if his miserable agents were 
brought to public trial, therefore gave way, and in 1857 re- 
nouneed the phantom sovereignty of his “ beloved and loyal 
little land in the Jura.” It is pleasant to be reminded by a Swiss 
historian that Great Britain played so honourable and unselfish 
a part in the making of modern Switzerland. 

Recent History and the Call to Brotherhood. By W. P. Paterson, 
D.D. (Blackwood. Is. net.)—The Moderator’s address at the 
close of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has been 
reprinted, and deserves reading as a temperate review of the 
situation in Church and State. Professor Paterson suggests 
that, if Liberty was the watchword of the last century, Brother- 
hood is the idea] of this age. He points to the League of Nations, 
to the eiforts—so far not unsuccessful—to blend the interests of 
employer and employed in Whitley Councils and the like, and to 
the remarkable movement towards the reunion of the Estab- 
lished Church with the United Free Church. Professor Paterson 
speaks of this reunion in a most hopeful strain, as if the mis- 
fortune of 1843 were likely to be set right in the near future. 
He looks to the individual congregation to work out more 
thoroughly the fraternal ideal, beside which the repellent idea of 
class war preached by Bolsheviks seems to us curiously out of 
date. 


The Battle of the Falkland Islands. By Commander H. 
Spencer-Cooper. (Cassell. 6s, net.)—The author of this interest- 
ing book was in, the ‘ Cornwall,’ which, in company with the 
* Glasgow,’ sank the ‘ Leipzig ’ in the decisive action of December 
8th, 1914. His account of the battle, in which Admiral Sturdee 
destroyed all Count von Spee’s ships except the ‘ Dresden,’ 
is lucidly written, and contains some picturesque details. The 
‘Cornwall,’ for example, sustained eighteen direct hits in four 
hours, but the only casualty on board was a pet canary. The 
author describes the doings of the German China squadron in the 
Pacific and of the German cruisers in the Atlantic, and shows 
that Admiral Cradock’s gallant fight against hopeless odds off 
Coronel on November Ist, 1914, at any rate checked Count von 
Spee and gave time for our squadron in the South Atlantic to be 
reinforced. The German Admiral after his victory hesitated. 
Had he sailed through the Straits of Magellan at once, he might 
have been off the river Plate by November 15th, playing havoc 
with our South American trade. His delay was fatal both to him 
and to the German commerce-raiders who counted on his support. 
The ‘ now know, was sunk by an internal 
explosion on November 4th, 1914, off the northern coast of 

Brazil. The others were sunk or hunted off the seas by our 
cruisers, The Falklands battle was an even more important 
victory than it seemed at the time. If any of Count von Spee’s 
ships had made good their escape, they might have given us very 
serious trouble. 


Karlsruhe,’ as we 


The Chestnut Avenue, Bushey Park. By Ernest Law. (Bell. 
2s.)—Mr. Law, the historian of Hampton Court, describes in 
this interesting and well-illustrated pamphlet how Wren planned 
and planted the famous Chestnut Avenue in 1699 as an approach 
to the palace. Wren intended it to lead to a new entrance court, 
of a most imposing character, but William’s death put an end 
to this costly scheme, which would have involved the partial 





destruction of Wolsey’s palace. The statue perched on the 
fountain in the centre of the lake, half-way down the avenue, 
is, it seems, not a Diana but a Venus. The fountain was placed 
by Charles I. in the Privy Garden at Hampton Court, and was 
transferred to its dizzy eminence in Anne’s reign, possibly at 
the instance of Halifax, who was Keeper of Bushey Park. 


The Brooklyn Public Library has devoted half of the June 
number of its Bulletin to a bibliography of Walt Whitman, 
by way of celebrating the centenary of the poet’s birth. The 
library possesses a copy of the rare first edition of Leaves of 
Grass, of 1855. 


A Patriotic Road to Wealth. By Lord Kitchener of Khartoum: 
(Chesham : The Carlton Press.)—In this pamphlet Lord Kitchener 
advocates the emigration of ‘‘ men of the right class” with some 
capital to British East Africa. He takes a very hopeful view 
of the possibilities of farming in that country. 
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Marchant (B.), Norah to the Rescue, cr 8vO.............. (Blackle) net 4/0 


Macarii Anecdota: Seven Unpublished 


Marchant (B.), Transport Girl in France, cr 8vo........ ...(Blackie) net 5/0 
Marr (H. C.), Psychoses of the War, Svo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/( 
Methley (Violet M.), Whys and Wherefores, cr 8vo....(Skeffington) net 3 


Milne (J.), Analytical Geometry of the Straight Line and the Circle (Bell) net 6,0 
Moseley (38, A.), An Amazing Séance, and an Exposure, cr 8vo (S, Low) net 3/0 





Moulton (J, H.), A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol, IL, Pt. I. 

cs. & F. Clark) net 7A 
Sete Be Be ee Bion ncdcvicestscaciscavicas (Harrap) net 6/0 
Palmer (G. H.), Formative Types in English Poetry, cr 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
Perre (A. Van de), The Language Question in Belgium, 8vo (G, Richards) net 12/6 
Philanthropic Burglar (The), by “ Rita,” er Svo.......... (Odhams) net 6/0 
Pickard (B.), A Reasonable Revolution, 8vo...... (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Pocock (D, A.), Judy Sees It Through, cr 8vO...........5.. (Blackie) net 3/6 
Profit Sharing, its Principles and Practice, cr 8vO.......... (Harper) net 10,6 
Deven (J. ©.), Baval Biymiete, GeO. ....ccccccccscvcess (Heinemann) net 12/6 
SD UNUM oo soa. ube 00cdug 500ssecescussonscencas (Dent) net 4/0 
Russell (D.), Impossible Peggy, cr 8VO...........00 eee (Blackie) net 5/0 


5 
Sampson (H, E.), Theou Sophia: Rege neration, Vol. 11. .(Routledge) net 8/6 
Schrader (F.), The Foundations of Geography in the 20th Century, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 


) 
2 

Scott-Hopper (Queenie), Pull the Bobbin! Svo............ (Harrap) net 56/0 
8 
7 


Smith (G. G.), Scottish Literature (Character and Influence) (Macmillan) net ‘6 
Shae GF. Gh BOTS BOD, GE OVO, 6 cs viccccccccvoccecsves (Collins) net 0 
Songs of Joyland, Cr 8VO..........0e ce eues 66066666608 880 (Blackie) net 6/0 
Sons and Daughters of Australasia, er 8VO..........60 000 (Blackie) net 2 


Sons and Daughters of Canada, cr SVO...........+++++++.-(Dlackie) net 
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Trent (P.), A Woman of Action, cr &vo............ (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Waddle (C. W.), An Introduction to Child Psychology, er 8vo (Harrap) net 60 
Warden (Florence), A Night Surprise, er 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Webb (M. St. J.), Eliz-beth, Phil, and Me, 8vo............ (Harrap) net 50 


Westerman (P. F.), Winning His Wings, cr 8vo... (Blackie) net 5.0 
Whiting (Lilian), They Who Understand, er : Hancock) net 6.0 
Wilson (R. M.) and Carroll (J. H.), The Nervous Heart, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6,0 





Wright (A.), Bingo and Babs, cr 8VO...........00e ee eeee (Blackie) net 60 
Wynne (May), Comrades from Canada, cr SvO......... ..(Blackie) net 38,6 
Wynne (May), Phillis in France, cr 8VO...........0ee cues (Blackie) net 4/0 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 

N 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
IRISH LINEN SHEETS 
AND PILLOW-CASES 
Samples sent post free 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 49.P. Bonegall Piace, BELFAST 


MONDAY NEXT AND UNTIL 26 JULY, 


HAMPTONS JULY SALE 


For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are never equalled elsewhere in 
Carpets, Curtains, Furnishing Fabrics, Wallpapers, Secondhand Furniture, 
Household Linen, Lace Curtains, China, Glass, &c., sce 


Hamptons Illustrated Sale Catalogue 
Sent free. PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 1, 


PROVIDE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Parents and Guardians anxious as to the future 
welfare of Children under their care, should consider 
the advantages of the Children’s Policies issued by the 
Scottish Widows Fund. 

Write for special pamphlets, ‘‘ How to Provide for 
the Children’s Future’ and ‘“ Educational Endow- 
ments for Children.” 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
Founded 1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 49} Millions. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 28 Cornhill, E.C, 3; 


(G, J, LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 1, 


VICTORY LOAN, 1919. 





The Clerical, Medical and Generai 
Life Assurance Society, 
15 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1, London, 


has a scheme by which 


Victory Bonds, or Funding Loan Bonds, 





can be purchased 


by easy instalments. 





Full particulars will be sent free on application to the 
General Manager, 
at the above address. 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-Britiah 

APPOINTMENT Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded toa 

iiritigh Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronorneters, 

TO THE KING. | ‘the only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 

Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compassas, 
| NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

|/E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

| 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, er 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.G. 3, 


@Bave-Mank. 
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REFORMED INNS. 


The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION Ltd. 


manages about 150 licensed Inns. 
Ask for descriptive List and Report, 


Take £1 Shares; 5°% paid regularly for 20 years. 


P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1. 


ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digesticn cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. <A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided byDr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made 
by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr. Jenuer. 

These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antecid 
preparations and coniain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They 
owe their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable 
power to absorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, Palpitation (especially at night), and all the ills that 
arise from acidity, they are of the greatest possible benefit. 
They are quite harmless, having no effect whatever on the 
stomach itself or the digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use 
them, is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their 
action is so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be 
taken without fear of indigestion. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal. and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who Is oarrying your death Risk P 


Is It your Familly, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE & TO LET. 
B B® &W.e. 8 BB, S22 s+. 7 2 2. 
8 


miles from Wolverhampton, 16 from Stafford, and 2) from Four 
Ashes Station (L.N.W.R.) 
THOMAS J. BARNETT & SONS will submit for sale by auction at “ THE 
AUCTION MART,” 25 DARLINGTON STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 23Rp, 1919, at 7 o’clock, a very 
COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE, 

3argate,”” Brewood, with extensive gardens and outbuildings, occupying a 
secluded and central position in this healthy Village, and containing an ares 

of 5,603 SQUARE YARDS or thereabouts. 

The premises are eminently suited for a PRIVATE SCHOOL OR PULLIC 
INSTITUTION, the accommodation comprising 3 Reception Rooms, 39 ft. 6 in 
by 28 ft. 6in., 28ft. by 15 it. 6in., and 21 ft. 6in. by 16ft., with numerous 
other lerge rooms and kitchen quarters on the ground floor, and on the first floor 
are 11 bedrooms. 

Printed particulars, with plan, may be 
MONCKTON, Solicitors, 27 Waterloo Street, Birmingham ; or the Auctionce 
25 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 


obtained from Messrs, COLMORE & 


ALL TO LET, morning or afternoon, for Lectures, Meetings, 
&ec. Situated in centre of the West End, Moderate charges,—Appl 
SECRETARY, 3 Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
ry Ae, from September, for young NORWEGIANS, 
brother 21 years and sister 18 years, a comfortable, refined HOME in 
or very near London, Object: Language and pleasant cnvironment and 
association.—Apply to NORWEGIAN CONSULATE GENERAL, London, F.C, 3 


OME in good family required for a year by young 
NORWEGIAN LADY, 20 years old, Pleasant environment,—Addr 
ESTHER NEUMANN, Bergen, Norway. 


: ONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London County 
Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Limited, will be closed on the ist Jnly, 19i%, for 

| that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable Ist Augi Lvl9 
Proprietors registered in Books of the Company on the J0th instant will 

to the dividend on the number of shar then standing i el 


respect names, 
41 Lothbury, F.C, 2, A. A. KEMPE, Secretary. 
Ziat June, 1919, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &oc., VACANT AND WANTED. 
DPAPEINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Heal-Mistress--Miss. ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 


Required, in September, JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, well qualified in Science, 
to teach Nature Study and more advanced Botany with Gardening. Preference 
will be given to a candidate who could help with Swedish Drill and Schoo! Games. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience : minimum £150 per annum.— 
Applications to be made on Forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and must be completed and returned to this Office at once. 

Education Office, Darlington, A. C, BOYDE 


June, 1919, Director of Education and Sceretary. 
: cen MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(DUAL). 
Wanted, to commence duties in September, the following teachers :—- 
(1) MISTRESS, who must be a Graduate in Honours, with special qualifica- 
tions and experience to teach HISTORY in an ADVANCED COURSE. Scale 
£150 £330. Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
(2) MISTRESS, with special qualifications in GYMNASTICS ona ORGAN- 
IZED GAMES, and able to teach some elementary subjects in the lower forms, 
Commencing salary not less than £130 per annum. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, and accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS, Education Office, 5 Haywra Crescent, Harrogate, not later 
than Thursday, the 10th July, 1919. 


RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


‘the Council invites applications for the postof ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
MODERN HISTORY. Salary £250 per annum. Appointment in the first 
instance for three years, At the end of this peried the Assistant Lecturer is 
eligible for & permanent appointinent at a salary rising to £400. Candidates are 
requested to send tive copies of their applications and of not more than three 
testimonials, so as to reach the SECRETARY, mot later than July 10th, 1919, 


RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


The Council invites applications for the posts of :— 
(a) ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENC'L in the Faculty of Arts, 
(6) ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH in the Faculty of Commerce, 
(c) ASSISTANT LECTURER in SPANISH in the Faculty of Commerce. 
Other things being equal, preference will be given in the case of the French 
Lectureships to candidates who have also qualifications in German, and in the 
Fwd of the Spanish Lectureship to a candidate who has also qualifications in 
tallan., 
The salary in cach case is £250 per annum, an?! the appointment will in the 
first Instance be made for three years, At the end of this period the Assistant 
Lecturers are elizible for permanent appointments at a salory riving from £250 to 


£400. 

Candidates are requested to send five copics of thelr applications and of not 
more than three testimonials so as to reach the SECRETARY, Armstrong 
College, not later than July Oth, 1919. 


ee ELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Required for the commencement of next term (September), ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, Graduate, Mathematics Honours, Successful secondary school 
experience essential, Present salary £150 to £220, plus £25 per annum for 
advanced course. Secale under revision, Applications should be sent before 
duly. 12th to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom 
application forms may be obtained upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolseap envelope. 


(}" OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SHEFFIELD CITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WANTED, in September next :— 
(a) RESIDENT WOMAN TUTOR in GEOGRAPHY or HISTORY, 
(6) RESIDENT WOMAN TUTOR in INFANT SCHOOL METHOD. 
Commencing salary: according to qualifications and experience, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £220 per annum. Secale under revision, A War 
Allowance of £10 is also payable to Sist October, 1920, 
Forms of application, which should be returned as early as possible, may be 
cbtatned from the undersigned, 
Education Office, H. 8S. NEWTON, 
Sheffield, Secretary, 
June 25th, 1919. 


+ pee CCUNCIL OF THE 
} YORKSHIRE, 
SETTLE AND DISTRICT, 


WEST RIDING OF 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Applications are invited for the post of PHYSICAL INSTRUCTRESS to 
commence duties in September next. Candidates should have taken a course of 
training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of Swedish Gymnastics. 

The Teacher appointed will be responsible for the tnstruction in Physical 
Exercises at the Settle Girls’ High School, and when not engaged in this work 
will visit Elementary Schools for the purpose of giving and supervising instruction 
in the same subject, She will be required to devote her whole day time to the 
duties of the post. 

Initial Salary from £150 per annum, rising to £250 by annual increments of £10, 
in fixing the jnitial salary cach complete year of previous teaching experience 
may be counted up to 10 years, 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall, Wakefield, and must be returned with copies of three receut 
testimonials not later than Monday, July 21st, 1919, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


Ww £st RIDING COUNTY 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





COUNCIL. 


The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for an appoint ment 
@ ASSISTANT in the Secondary Branch of the Department. 

Candidates should be graduates preferably in Honours, ‘Lhe possession of a 
Diploma in Education will be an olvantens. 

Salary £250, rising to £350 by annual increments of 219, 

A form of application may be obtained together with particulars of the duties 
and conditions of appointment, from the Education Department, County Hall, 
Wakefield, The fori should be completed and returned, together with copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education Depart- 
ment not later than 94.m, on July 21st, 1919, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


At the close of the current term the University College of Wales will proceed 

to the appointment of Professors in— 
LATIN, PHYSICS, 

The stipend of cach of the above Chairs is £600 a year. 

Particulars may be obtained of the REGISTRAR of the NIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, whom applications should reach on or before July 12th, 1919, 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references. 

J. H DAVIES, 


Registrar, 
LoxPo®’ County¥Y couNcie, 


CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

The London County Council Invites applicatious forthe position of PRINCIPAL. 

Commencing salary £600 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £800 
Temporary war bonus £39 a year. Preference will be given to candidates who 
have served in His Majesty's Forces, 

The purpose of the Day and Evening Departments of this school is to provide 
instruction in those branches of Design and Manipulation which bear on the more 
artistic crafts and trades, and also to supplement the workshop practice ln con- 
nection therewith, 

In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, candidates should 
possess administrative and organising ability. The Principal must also be in 
touch with the industrial application of the work of the school. 

Application forms can be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T. 1), 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, (stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope necessary). Form must be returned by 11 a.m, on 7th July, 1919, 
Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Git* O F SHEFFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
APPOINTMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
Applications are invited for the positions of TWO ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS 
of PHYSICAL TRAINING (Women), Commencing salary £200 per annum. 
The persons appointed will be required to devote their whole time to the 
work of assisting the Organizing Superintendent of Physical ‘training in the 
supervision of the Physical Training in Day and Evening Schools, and giving 
such Physical Instruction es may be required. 
Forms of application, which may be obtained from ihe undersigned, should 
be returned, duly completed, not later than the 7th July, 1919, 
Personal canvassing will disqualify. 
Education Office, Sheffield, H. S. NEWTON, 
2ith, June 1919, Secretary, 


MNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

A SENIOR LECTURER (man) will shortly be appointed. Salary £550 per 
annum.—Applications should be in the hands of the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, by July 12th. 

y 


16th June, 1919, 


M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
l NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 

tions for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in English Language and 
literature tenable at King’s College. Salary £400 a year.—Applications (. * 
copies) must be received not later than first post on Thursday, loth July, LOLe, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7, from whom further particuiars may be obtained. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE. 


The Council are desirous of clecting a PRINCIPAL to supply the vacaney 
caused by the appointment of the Rev. H, Costley White, M.A., to be Head- 
Master of Westminster School. He should be a clergyman of the Church of 
England, in Priest’s Orders, and M.A. at least of one of the Universities 
of the United Kingdom. Salary £1,000 a year and excellent residence, rent 
free, with accommodation for 20 to 25 boarders. 

Further information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Liverpool College, 
Sefton Park Road, Liverpool, to whom all applications for the appointment 
should be sent on or before the 19th July. 

GEORGE H. DAYSON, Secretary 


UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS.—LOWER 
dj SCHOOL MISTRESS required in September to teach ARITHMETIC, 
ALGEBRA or GEOMETRY, DRAWING, and some other subject or subjects 
in Lower School,_-Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


PT NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council invites applications for the post of SCCRETARY tothe APPOINT- 
MENTS BOARD, Salary £400. Open to men or women.—-Further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the Appoint- 
ments Board, The University, Manchester. Applications should be received 
on or before the 12th July, 1919, 


POLYTECHNIC, 





BATTERSEA LONDON, S.W. 11. 


The Governing Body invite applications for the appointment of MISTRESS 
of METHOD and LECTURER in PSYCHOLOGY (with Honours Degree oy 
its equivalent) for Domestic Science Training Department. (Full-time post.) 
Salary £255, rising to £400 in accordance with L.C.C, Scale. A temporary war 
bonus of £39 is also paid. 

For particulars of the appointment send stamped, addressed envelope to the 
SECRETARY. 


NV ASTERS WANTED.—-PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Classics. 

Maths. Mod. Lang. Sc. Form. Commencing salaries up to £300 res, 
PKEP. SCHOOLS, Cl, £250. Genl, Subjs, £250, Fr. Maths. £200, ¢ haplain 
and Games £250 res. COLONIES. About £200 res. with passage, MANY 
SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS.— FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
TUTORIAL DEPT. F.C. NEEDES, 63 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


SSISTANT-MASTER, Oxford Honours man _ pref., for 

high-class Prep. School for Cl, and Eng. Muat. be keen, initiative and 

athletic, Commencing salary £250,—F. C. NEEDES, 53 Victoria Street; as 
above. 


rivate girls’ school, Vancouver, 


J] ANTED, in September, for P 
I.C., 2 MISTRESSES ; one to teach French to Matriculation and some 
English, the other Drill, Games and some subjects in Form i. Salaries £150 and 
£120 resident. 
Apply by letter, 231 King Street, Hammersmith, 


OYAL MASONIC SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS.— 
A The post of SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER will be vacant in 
September. High honours degree essential. Must be qualified to take Advenred 
Course work.—Commencing salary £300, resident,-—Apply tothe HEAD-MASTER 


TOUSE-MISTRESS, 


Lady desires post, September, 








MATRON. experienced, wanted at the North Eastern County 
School, Barnard Castle, 4 Boarding School for 300 boys, Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 





Experienced ; excellent reiezences 
MARION, Brewood Mouse, Brewood, Statferdshice 





















z 
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NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


The University invites applic ations for ai an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION (Women), Stipend £250, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£300 per annum. 

Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications 
om be addressed on or before July 5th, 

rHE SCOTTISH Y.M.C.A. will be glad to hear from young 

men of good education with a view to their taking SECKETARIA 
APPOINIMENTS as a life work. Experience in organizing work for 
the welfare of young men or boys will be of value.—Form of application and 
full rticulars as to nature of work and salary may be obtained from the 
STAFFING SECRETARY, Scottish Y.M.C.A, Headquarters, 118 George Street, 
Edinburgh, 


M4 NCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WHALLEY RANGE HIGH 8c. HOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Miss FILOR EN( E yy FIELD, M.A, (Dublin), 
Girton College, Cambridge. 
The Committee invite applications for the following appointments at the 
above-named school :— 
(a) FORM MISTRESS with special qualifications in SCIENCE —Main subject 
Chemistry and one other branch. 
(6) FORM MISTRESS for the Middle School, with ENGLISH as her special 
enbiect. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience, 
Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
— jon to the undersigned. 
‘orms Of application must be returned by Saturday, July 12th. Canvassing, 
directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education, 
June, 1919. 


‘ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


THE MATHER TRAINING COLLEGE FOR NURSERY SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Head-Mistress 


1. Required, in September, KINDERGARTEN TEACHER for the Crimsworth 
Demonstration School, Special qualifications in Nature Study and Gardening 
desired, Salary £150, : 

2. Required, in September, ASSISTANT for the Crimsworth Demonstration 

School, who shall also be qualified to give instruction in Mathematics and 

Geography to the College students, Salary £150 to £180, according to 

qualifications and experience. 

3. Required, in September, LECTURER IN MUSIC to take charge of the 
training of students, and to give some assistance in the Crimsworth Demon- 
stration School, Salary £180 to £200, according to qualifications and 
experience, 

Applications, on forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, must be 
returned to the Education Cffices not later than 12th July. 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Education, 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


, ‘ hens 
MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND 
COOKERY. 

High Street, Chorlton-on-Med!ock, Manchester, 


Applications are invited for the following posts :— 
(a) LECTI RE KR IN SCIENCE, The work includes Science as applied to 
domestic problems, Physiology and Hygiene as required for students in training, 
(b) DOMESTIC SUBJECTS TEACHER, to be responsible for the children’s 
teaching. Applicants must hold Diplomas recognized by the Board of Education 
elther in Combined Domestic Subjects or in Cookery, Laundry-work, and House- 
wifery. Preference will be given to applicants who have had at least two years’ 
teaching experience. 
(c) HOUSEKEEPER FOR COLLEGE HOSTEL, Applicanis must have 
had experience and hold Ist Class Housckeeper’s Diploma, 
Salary according to qualification and experience, 
Applications ,on forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, must 
be forwarded by July 12th. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manc‘iester. _ Director of Edue ation, 


PT HE UNIVERSITY OF SH 


SHEFFIELD. 
; APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY, 
The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Philosophy, Salary £400 
per annum. 
Applications must be 
obtained from 


THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


fhe PROFESSORSHIP of EDUCATION will become vacant on Ist October, 
1919. Applications are invited before 16th July. 
Information as to salary and terms of a a may be obtained from 
JOUN M. FINNEGAN 
Secretary. 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
he considered a disqualification, 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendiah Square, W, 1. 

Iniormation can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELI. (Oxf. lion, Mods, Matlis.), Secretary, 


LECTURES, &c. 
LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W, 
(Theosophical Free Reading Room.) 
Ade RY FRIDAY in JUNE at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple 
of the Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. on “ The Wisdom of 
Admission Free.—For full Syllabus of lectures apply SEC. 


sent in by July 15th.—Further particulars may be 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 





the’ Great Poets,” 
as above, 


(HE ~ UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The De gree "of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded 4 the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post- raduate study, ‘and graduates of the University of {hefficld and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: Education, Archi- 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, ‘Tron and Steel Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakbelme, Clarkchouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Lutrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year. 

W, M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
In connection with the London University and recognized by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A,, 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Certificate, 








Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma and the Dip!oma in Teaching and the Higher 
Certificate of the National Froebel Union, 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in 
neighbouring schools under the supervision of specialists, 

Tuition fees £24, A number of Scholarships from £8 to £24 offered to Studente, 
with a degree or its equivalent, Loan Fund. Special grants to Honour Students 
of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living in rooms, 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 

The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 
ANCHESTER EDUCATION Cc OMMITT EE. 
MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLL EGE 2 DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND 
coo RY, 
High Street, Choriton-on- Medlock, Manchester. 
Principal ee oe . «. Miss KE. J, ROS 

The New College will be opened in September, and will provide training for 
students in all branches of Domestic Economy, 

TWO YEAR COURSE.—Teachers’ Diploma in Combined Domestic Subjects 
(Cookery, Laundry-work and Housewifery), Students taking this Course will 
receive 4 Maintenance Grant of £15 per annum from the Board of Education. 

ONE YEAR COURSE,—'eachers’ Diploma in Needlework, Dressmakine, 
Millinery, ‘Teachers’ Certificate of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in Dressmaking, Needlework and Millinery, 

OTHER COURSES,.—Training in Institutional Housekeeping (one year) 
This course provides a thorough training for women with the requisite qualifica- 
tions, who desire to prepare themselves for positions in large institutions, ae 
Manageresses, Matrons, or Housekeepers, 

TRAINING FOR HOUSEWIVES CERTIFICATE (other than teaching),—~ 
This course is intended for yeung ladies as a part of their ordinary education, 

Short Courees of lessons in Cookery, Laundry-work, Dressmaking and Millinery, 

Public Demonstrations in Cookery and Laundry-work will be given weekly, 

Public Lectures will be given at regular intervals in Hygiene, Physiology, 
Sick Nursing, &c., &c, 

A Hostel to provide accommodation fer students living at a distance from the 
College will be ready in the Auturan, 

Applications for admission to the College in September should be made at once, 

Copies of the Prospectus, together with any further information, may be 
obtained on os ee to the PRINCIPAL, at the Temporary premises, 29 
Clarendon Road, Choriton-on-Medlock, Manchc-ter, 

SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education. 


PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET G AR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon. Treasurer: Mr, C, 4, 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A,—For information conoern- 
ing Scholars ips and = Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. L AWRENCE. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, é&e.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUN’ and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekecping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectu 8 ap »ply PRINCIPALS, 


VNARDENING for WOMEN.— Practical training ; vegetable, 

FJ fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 
€8 gns. per ann, Garde ey! year begins in Se ptember ; students can enter any 
date.— Illus, _Prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 





EEDENS S¢ INS SCHOOL OF G: ARDENING, NEWIC K, SUSSEX. 

J) 17 acres, Thoroughly practical training to enable STU DENTS to take 
up HORTICUL TURE as a ———. or to supervise own garden, Jam-making 
and Fruit-bottling—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A,, Lond, (Girton College).—Tirst-rate 
Medern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &e, 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, "standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 6 acres, Good 
education, Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding. —Pp —Principal, Miss FORD, 


(ROWBOROUG H, ~ SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST.” 

/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for G IRLS, —House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
bet ween 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—-Miss H. T, NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M, MENNELL (trained by Mme, Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
7 | Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 18th ; 
boarders, Sept. 17th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Mise LUCRE TIA ¢ ‘AMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


r § GG 2 FF A Sw... 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele,: “‘ Watford 6146,” 

FINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough gencral education, with great attention to health, 
E Ider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
cienve branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep, fur Exams, Principal, Miss D.C. DODD. wn ; 
HERTS.— 


] YONSDOWN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, 
d 











Next Term opens September 22nd. Vacancies for Girls, 11 to 20 years, 
Entire charge taken. Preparation for all Exams. Sound Hnglish edueati n, 
with facilities for elder girls to specialize In Art, Music, French, Dancing and 
Gymnastics, and Domestic Science, Terms £80 to £150 per anoum,—Priuci ipial, 
Miss BUCKINGiLAM, 
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ALDER GIRL 8° so R OO L., 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CCMBERLAND. 

c nique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior ge 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ —s - pations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Cartfisle, 


YT MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, lata Scholar of 
Newnharn College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training Collegs, 


J INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 
Summer Term began on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on een July 3ist, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MO 
Tel.: Grayshott, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the ags of 19, 
Spacious ond well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
situation ; very suit able for delicate girts. —For Prospectus apply to Head- Mistresi. 


NOT ICE OF REMOVAL. 

IXNHE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 
an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on October 

the Ist at 9 RUE D’'ERLANGER, PARIS 1ée. Five minutes’ walk from the 
Bois de Boulogne —For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B. és L,-Ph., 
St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. 











BoYs’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth. — {Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., ‘“‘ Royal Navy House,” ai ou Bond Street, London, W.1, 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. Early 
applications should be made. 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building E.C, 3, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, enn Boat- 

house, &c, “ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £58. 
Entrance Scholarships, July -—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master, 


~ T. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE— 

\K) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 

3 3rd and 4th.—Apply for particulars or prospectus to the HEAD- 
SILFR 











YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal; 400 ft, above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace | Street, S.W. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
ment and Method). 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1915) 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on applicat ion tothe HEAD- MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 


| ‘ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


sea, lacing Vartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADE’ ts. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. #2 


IGHGATE SC HOOL.—The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAM. will be held on November 20th and 21st, when 6 FOUNDATION, 

1 GLADSTONE, and 5 ENTRANCE BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS will be 

Open for award, Values £41-€65.—Application to the HEAD-MASTER before 

November Lith. “ Not classics in chief nor science alone, but the adaptation 
of a boy's work to his special capacity and needs, as these become manifest” 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
] OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 

WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 138, 

INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, "Bournemouth, 











Ww. GENTLEMAN, University Graduate or Clergy man, 
undertake the EDUCAT iON of BOY of 14 who is backward in his studies? 
—Apply, stating terms and particulars, to ** J. | a. 
We llington Street, St Strand, London, W &, 
* QF AKING I IN PU BLIC ccatana MS. ), , 2nd E Ed., 4s. 49.1 net 
(post 4s. 6d.), by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall:.- For 
book list, or TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
in Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting, 
Address Mr, CHAS, ‘SE Y¥MOU R, 446 Strand, London, 


Lox 916, The Spectator, 1 








S* AMMERING. —Phenomenal advance in treatment by 

SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools, 
Residence not necessary.—Particulars, Mr. MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, 
Lendon, W. 


“Q{ PEAKING WITHOUT NOTES” will make you a FLUENT 
bb) and CONVINCING SPEAKER. a you to prepare speeches WITH- 
OUL WRITING them. Rev. — Wr “Your lessons are valuable and 
effective.”"—Particulars from ** T, H.,” Giaunend, Skipton Road, Ilkley, Yorks, 


E XPE R T TUITION in . ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, LATIN, 
4 FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for exams. or self- improvement 
given here or at Oxford Street by experienced "Colle ge Tutor.—Write TUTOR, 
M.A.. 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W, 


(a. cae prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A, BENDIXON, B, — 

(Lond.), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond,), Special opportualties for Fren 

Conversation. —15a Baker Street, W. 1, Mayfair 3797, 














WITZERLAND.—Mountain Home (alt. 4,500 ft.) with 
; late Head-Master and Wife. Health first consideration, Expert private 
tuition. Modern languages, Sports.—Address, BOURNE, Hotel Clarence 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 7 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mess & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS “J TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
oa prospectuses a dine eed ted ea ee ON, 

Pp preferred, and rough idea of fees should be give 

1.& PATON, Educational Agents, 1463 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 2 


Telephone : 5053 Ce 
SCHOOLS a can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for P hove and girls by sending full particulars of their 
uirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, ranga 
ypuress. 














of , &e,) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLBY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible’ for the 
— staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-142 oxre D ST., LONDON. W.i. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


(j=ssee OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice fres of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOK REGISTRATION 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C. L. 
Under the t of a ittee appointed by’ the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- rt Association, Association of Assistant 
Mis' nd Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. Ali feos have therefore been calcu- 
laved on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Reghtear—Ities ALi0B M. FOUNTAIN. 


"AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street. W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies Acoli repared for Journal. 
istic and | Secretarial work, Course from any date, xcelien introductions given, 
r \YPEW RITING of EVERY DESC RIPTION accurately and 
prompily executed by well educated staff. 
JEEN VICTORIA TYPING gees E, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E. c. 














UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TY PED and ‘DU PLIC ATED, 
accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work, 
_MIL NER, bd Contig Street, Cardia. 


Roran 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTA ag DEFI- 


CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH G AMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SI RROUNDING 5. 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O0. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ws MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 


lities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

of FROME concerning bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 

Foundera, Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, _M. c. 2 





YO “INVESTORS and SMALL CAPIT ALIS’ T'S.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 

ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST» SOCIE ES, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid u ), £500,00: 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and — INTERESTS and GRAN tS’ LOANS 
ereon, 

Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Place, Strand, W. C. 2. 











ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED booklet des. 
cribing the residences, &c., of iumerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr, A. V. STORY, 
General Manager, Medical, ae. Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St. Trafalgar Square, W.0. 2 2 


O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 
substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from fine sb 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteways* 
“Dartmoor” still cyder closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and 
delicious, Prices: 268, 3d, per doz. quarts (hock), i6s, 3d, per doz. pints 
(hock); 1 doz. carr. paid —H, WHITEWAY & ¢o., Ltd. (Desk M), The 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon 
MS COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, 
and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 46s. 6d. 
r 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
Importers (Estd. 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 2 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT 
to consumers, 


AVE YOUR OWN ‘BOOKPL AT E. —Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 

from £2 28, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1, 
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RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parce! 
returned fog free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and _ Jewellery (broken 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable fi 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Seadheiter. ” Estd. 1859, 
T\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishin< to receive full value should apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ifforwarded by post, valu 
per return or offer made, —Chi ‘ef Offices, 63 Oxford Street, L London, Estd, 100 years, 





RTIFICIAL TE ETH (Old) } BOUGHT. —Ww e are now paying 

on vulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2, 

Call or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal,—Messrs, PAGET, 
319 Oxford Street, W. 1, Estd. 150 years, 


\YOCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaratiteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. 
Used in War Hospitais, Tins 1s. 6d., 
‘rookegmoore Road, Sheffield, 





Supplied by order to the Royal Household, 
2s. 6d., 5s., post free. -—HOWARTHS 4 a 


WRITE FOR MONEY. 
EARN WHILE YOU _ LEARN. 

Money can be earned by Writing. The LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Practica] Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to write, and how 
to sell. 

Fees :—Fiction Course, 
both Courses, £3 3s. 

Work criticised constructively. 
highest rates. Cash paid immediately on acceptanc 

For Free Booklet address “ EDITORIAL | “LITFRARY TRAINING 
emtaate 22 Ganery Lane, London, W.C, 














£2 2s.; News Course, £2 2s,; Inclusive Fee for 


Suitable MSS. penaen for publication at 


1910, 2 vols, 





OOKS. —Raynor’s Lombardic Architecture, 

30s.; Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaites 1910, ?1s.; Clarke’s Baxter 
Colour Prints, just out, 9s, ; Solons Italian Malo‘ca, 21s,; Morte d’Arthur, 
illus, by Beardsley, 2 vois. 1893. £6 63.; Gri ae's Asian "Carpet Desig ene, £6 10s,, 
pub, £18 ; Burke's Peerage, 1014, &s., Salome, illus, by Beardsley, 
Me : Riccardi Press Canterbury Tales, illus, by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s. ; Chas. 
Lever's Works, Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half-morocco, £25; Balzac’s 
Novels, 40 vols., Macmillan 1901, £5 5s.; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 
30 vols., cost 30 gs., price £17 103.; William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by 
Miss May Morris, 24 vols, £12 12s, 100,000 books in stock, Catalo gues On 
application. — Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, agen, 


} OOK BARGAINS. —Ww rite for my New Cats alogue of 

Publishers’ Remainders, books as first published, but at Greatly Keduced 

lt includes Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction, 
Re mainde er Bookselle T, 55 Wi ‘igmore ) Stre ct, 


pub. 42 od 





a, 
—a. | s GL AISHER, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,009. 





Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve whamies £2,050,0 000. ‘Together £4,050,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ° oe +. £4,000,000 
£8,050,000 


Total Issued —, and Reserves os as ee “4 se 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.©, 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 


States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC KEMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 


pe 
For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. ) 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I- 26 aes 




















The Problems 
are being 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


lucluding Employment Bureaux for Ex-Service men, Hostels for 


effectively solved by 


of DEMOBILISATION | 


Two or Three Witnesses 


Here are three testimonies given at the Annual Meeting of 
the Bible Society in Queen’s Hall, London, on May 7th :— 


A_ LORD OF APPEAL 

The Right Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline said : ‘* Forty 
million books of Scripture have been circulated during the war 
by this old Society. Every field of Christian effort all over the 
world has had its raw material, so to speak, supplied through 
this agency. But, in addition to that, for the use of combatants 
and labour battalions it has supplied over nine million copies 
of the Scriptures, and that in eighty different languages of human 





Speech. 1 tell you that it is a miracle of organization and 
———" and it makes us heartily proud of the old Bible 
Ociety.”’ 


A_!AROUR LEADER 





tne night Hon. William Adamson, M.P., Chairman of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, said: ‘* The Bible 
Society is one of those national institutions which | have held 
in the highest veneration since my boyhood. It is the chief 
distributing centre, the clearing-house of the world, for the Bible. 
» » » » AS a Scoisman, | have all the veneration of my race for 
this old Bible. it has provided the principles and ethics on which 
our national life has been largely built up. ! hope it will be the 
mainstay in the building up and development of the future world, 
and that our conduct will be governed and controlled by the 
ethics and principles of the Bible which this Society exists to 
propagate.” 


A_ MISSIONARY BISHOP 

The Right Rev. bishop King, late of Madagascar, the newly- 
appointed Secretary of the Seciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, said: ‘° Without the work of the Bible Society at home, 
the difficuities of conveying the Gospel to the heathen would 
be practically insuperable. Then { desire most earnestly to 
speak in the name of the Society and of the Church to which | 
belong, in saying how very deeply we all do value, and ought to 
value, the work of the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


Send a Contribution to the Secretaries, the Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.¢. 








THE 


TRAINING SHIP 
‘ARETHUSA’ 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSPON, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: ©, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H, BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 
The National Refuges London Offices: 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2, 














the Limbless, Farm Training, Labour Hostels, Emigration, &c, 


Problems of RECONSTRUCTION 


The 
are as fully met by 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


GENERAL WORK 


Spiritual and Social; including Training Colleges for 
Evangelists and Mission Sisters, Parochial Lay-Agents, 
Mission Vans, Rescue Work, Socia! Centres, Ideai Clubs, &e, 


PRACTICAL SUPPORT IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
payabl: to Prebendary CARLILE, 


* Barclays aje Church Army,” 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 


Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 


London, W. 


Cheques, crossed 
D.D. 


o “ INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,600 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








SAVE THE CHILDREN. 





WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY'S 


work for 


| 4,851 formerly homeless and uncared-for Children 


being sheltered, trained, and equipped. 


Over 23,000 received into the Homes. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


jifts gratefully received by PaeBENDARY RouDOLF, 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


how 





TWWHE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
APPEALS for FUNDS to send away about 20,000 CHILDREN for a 
FORTNIGHT’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY in JULY amd AUGUSI 
| Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the SECRETARY OF THE 
FUND, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
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Sir Thomas Barlow 


™ writes:—“*I do not smoke myself, but my 
friends say the ‘De Reszke’ “Cigarettes are 
excellent,” 


Frank Re ynolds, Esq. R.I. writes :-—I 
Je a your * De Reszke’ Cigarettes very good 
indeed,” 


Nevil Maskelyne, Esq. writes:— “I find 
your ‘De Rezzke’ Americin Ciz rarettes ate of 
the same hig quali_y as your Turkis h biend, 
—) which I have s:uoked for years past.’ 

3 T is not easy to secure the praise of 
discriminating smokers. Only real 
merit can win such high approval. 


‘DeReszke 


Fistoy' CIGARETTES 


Sold’ at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 
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SOUTH AMER 
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STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET g 
13 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


| re 


peemesineeeaall 


Everybody 


is better for it 


YOUNG and old, children and parents, sedentary 

and active workers, healthy and ailing—all alike | 
stand to benefit from its rich store of digestible | 
nourishment, especially the organic salts and 
vitamines now known to be essential to positive 


health. 





Saves Time, Fuel 
and Doctors’ Fees. 


ENTIRELY BRITISH. 


Packets 8id. at all leading Stores, 
Grocers, &c. If any difficulty, we send 
1 dozen packets carriage paid for 8s. 64. 





SAMPLE FREE 


Serves from 


Packet to] ©n receipt of 1}d. stamp 
Plate with ant pentege. 
hot or cold} pyr WALLACE “P.R.” 





-_ FOODS CO, LTD, 
hp : ond 23 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, 
very nice. London, N. 8. 
































WA 
AEGER 
UNDERWEAR 
The Portal of Health. 
A Jaeger Agent in every town and throughout the 


19. 


British Empire. 


























| Archer's 


| InfantPlant 


Cigarettes. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


20 fr 16 


Also 5Os.& 100s. 




















HY. ARCHER & CO. EST. 1790 LONDON 


ee | 
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JUDGING CHARACTER AT SIGHT 


Little signs that reveal character at a glance 


The simple knack of knowing all about a person al sight 


VERY one knows that a high forehead indicates the 
E intellectual type, that a receding denotcs weakness, 
while a pronounced chin means determination—these things 
and a few other signs are understood by all. But often these 
signs are counterbalanced by others which are just as apparent, 
put which the average person doesn’t know how to diagnose. 

As a consequence, we often jump to conclusions about people, 
which prove incorrect because we don't carry our observations 
It’s like trying to read a sentence by looking at the 
first one or two words. We might guess the sense, but more 
likely than not we'd go wrong. Yet once you have the secret 
you can understand what all the little signs mean and get at a 
glance a complete picture of the characteristics of every person 


far enough. 


you meet, as easily as you read this page. 

I know this to be true, for I used to be about the poorest 
judge of character that I know. I was always making friends, 
only to find that they were the wrong kind, or saying the wrong 
ching to my customers because I had failed to ‘‘ eum them up’ 
correctly, or lending money to people who never intended to pay 
me back. I even made a costly mistake by giving up a good job 
to go into partnership with a man who turned out to be little 
short of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this time, and I determined 
that the thing for me to do was to Jearn to read character, if such 
athing as that was possible, for | felt that unless I did know whom 
I could trust and whom I couldn’t, I never would get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an article about Dr. 
Blackford, one of the foremost character-analysts, who was 
employed by a big company at a record fee to select their 
employees. I thought then that if hard-headed business men 
paid such a salary as this in order to insure their getting the right 
kind of workers, there surely must be something in character 
reading for me. 

One day my eye was attracted to an announcement of a lecture 
on Character Analysis by Dr. Blackford, and I decided to go and 
see if I could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye-opener! Not only did Dr. Blackford 
show how easy it is to read at a glance the little signs that reveal 
a person's character, but after the lecture she gave a remarkable 
demonstration of character reading that amazed the audience. 

She asked the audience to select two people in the hall to come 
Several men, all of them entirely unknown 
As they 


up and be analysed. 
to her, were suggested, and finally two were chosen. 
came upon the platform Dr. Blackford looked them over keenly, 
and, after a moment's thought, began to analyse both of them at 
once. As she mentioned the characteristics of one, she described 
the corresponding characteristics in the other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told the audience, every one 
of whom seomed to know both men, thet one was sociable, active, 
bold, and determined,while the other was more or less of a recluse, 
very self-contained, quict, and gentle. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, quick-witted, and 
resourceful ; the second, a silent man, slow and deliberate when 
he spoke, and relied upon calm, mature judgment rather than 
brilliant strokes of ingenuity and wit. 

The first man, according to Dr. Blackford, was active, restless, 
always on the go, impatient, and able to express himself only 
in some resolute, aggressive manner. The second man was 
studious, plodding, and constant, and expressed himself after 
prolonged concentration and careful thought. The first man, 
the doctor said, was therefore especially equipped to execute 
plans, to carry to success any course of action, but was not 
particularly qualified to make plans or to map out a course of 
action—he could make practical use of many different kinds 
of knowledge, but did not have the patience or the power cf 
concentration to search out and classify the knowledge so that 
it could be used. While he was a brilliant speaker, a resourcefu] 
and effective debater, he lacked the power to dig out and assemble 
the meterial for orations and debates. The second man, she 
continued, being shy and self-conscious, could not speak in 
public, but was a master of study and research, and strong in 
his ability to classify and correlate all kinds of knowledge. 


| 
| 





“The first gentleman,” said Dr. Blackford, ‘“‘ would be a 
remarkable success as a lawyer, especially in court practice. The 
second would also be a remarkable success as a lawyer, but his 
particular field would be the preparation of cases and the giving 
of advice to clients. Therefore,’ she went on, “ they would 
be particularly fitted to work together as partners, not onl) 
because they complement each other professionally, but becaus: 
their dispositions are such that they would naturally admire 
and respect each other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into a storm of applause, 
and upon inquiry I learned that the two men were indeed lawyers 
and partners, that they had been partners for twenty years, and 
were well known for their intense affection for each other, and for 
the fact that during their twenty years’ partnership they had 
never had a disagreement. One was the brilliant court lawyer 
the other the student and adviser, and as a team they were 
remarkably successful. 

La * * * * 

When the lecture was over it didn't take me long to get up 
to the platform and inquire as to how J could learn more about 
character reading, and I found that Dr. Blackford had just 
completed a popular Course that explained the whole thing 
and which would be sent on approval, without charge, foi 
examination. I immediately wrote the publishers, and received 
the Course by return post. 

And when it came I was never so amazed in my life—for here 
was the whole secret in seven fascinating lessons. No heard 
study, no tiresome drudgery, just interesting pictures and simple 
directions that I couldn't go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson gave me hints I could use right away, 
and it was only a matter of a few weeks before I was able at one 
quick but careful survey to tell just what a man was like by what 
he looked like. 

And what a revelation it was ! 
people whom I thought I had known for years. It 
simple now that it hardly seemed possible that 1 could have mace 
such mistakes as I did before I heard of Dr. Blackford. 
Instead of just * ciphers, 


Yor the first time I really now 
was all so 


People took on a new interest. 
each one became a definite personality, with qualities, tastes, 
and traits which I was always able to * spot.” Why, the very 
act of meeting people become the most fascinating pastime in 
the world. And how much more clearly own character 
loomed up to me. I know es never before my limitations and 


my 


my capabilities. 

But it has been in contact with people in business that my 
to say that it has been worth 
has enabled 


new faculty has helped me most 
hundreds of pounds to me is to put it mildly. It 
me to select a new partner who has proved the best help a man 
ever had—-it has made it possible for us to build up probab)y 
the efficient 
business, with every man in the right job 
of my securing thousands of pounds’ worth of business from inen 
I had never been able to deal with because I hadn't judged thei 
correctly, for, after all, business relations depend more on knowing 
the man you're dealing with than any one thing else—-and whet 
I'vo learned from Dr. Blackford’s Jessons enables me to know 
as much about a man the first time I meet him as his best friend 


most ** frictionless ’’ organization in ovr line cf 


it has been the means 


sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that many of the greatest enterprises have 
solicited Dr. Blackford’s advice; or that thousands of heads 
of Jarge corporations, salesmen, engineers, physicians, bankers, 


and educators baye studied her Course, and say that the benefit 
derived is worth thousands of pounds to them ? 
Send No Money 
The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s Course you 


haven't read yet—and that is the price. If, after examinin 
the seven lessons in your own home, you decide to keep tle 
Course, you need only send 39s. in full payment. Jf you are 
not entirely satisfied with the Course, send it back within three 
days and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send a postcard or letter 
and the Course will be sent to you post free. 

You take no risk, and you have everything to gain ; 


not enclosing any money 


60 Wills 


| at onee, before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


National Business and Personal Efficiency (Blackford’s Dept. 15) 
THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., Ltd. 


60 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2, 
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“Shall I be 


. - ‘) 93 
in time : 

Many a man misses his train because 
of an unreliable watch—or fails to keep 
an important appointment to time— 
or annoys his friends by arriving late 
for dinner. Because he can’t trust his 
watch, he asks anxiously, “ Shall I be 
in time?’ And his failing to be 
punctual often means loss of money, 
and sometimes of friends too. That 
is why a man who carries a Waltham 
watch has usually a good name for 
punctuality. His life is efficient, and 
his Waltham watch, by its unfailing 
regularity and dependability, contri- 
butes in no small degree to that effi- 
ciency. Ask your Jeweller to show you 
a Waltham, the world’s best watch. 


Waltham Watches 


Prices vary according | obtainable irom reli- 
to the grade of move- | able watchmakers and 
ment selected. Es- | jewellers. Waltham 


movements are fitted 
in cases, made by the 
Dennison Watch Case 
Co., Birmingham. 


pecially recommended: 
“Vanguard” and | 
“ Riverside” grades. | 
Waltham Watches are | 


Descriptive Literature Free from 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. 10), 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Reprinted from the Spectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on ‘THE ERASTIANISM 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 73d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD, 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, EC. 4. 




































There is quite 
a distinct delight 
in writing with a 


aWArk 


It cannot be adequately 





described—it must be 
experienced, It cannot 
be experienced with any 
other pen. 


Choose a “Swan” and 
enjoy all your writing. 


—- 





Sold by Stalioners 
and _ Jewellers 
10,6 upwards. 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., 
79 & 80 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, etc. B 





For all fountain 

and steel pens 

use “ Swan ” Ink. 
6d. & 1/- 
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GEORGE ALLEN« UNWIN, Ltd.| Macmillan & Co.'s List 


six WEEKS IN RUSSIA IN 1919. 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. Qs. 


“ anyone taking up this book will not be able to put it down till the last pag ae 
nd then will not cease to be impressed by its artistry. . . Mr, Ransome 
book 1s is ey to live both as a literary and historical document.”—Daily Neves, 


THE “SPIRIT OF RUSSIA. 
Studies in History, Literature and Philosophy. 


By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK, 

of the Czecko-Slovak Republic. Translated by 

CEDAR PAUL. 2 vols. 16s. 
“The work covers with a surprisingly comprehensive erudition a wide 
of beamed cts.” —T imes. 





6d. net 








first President 
DEN and 
net each. 
range 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Library of Philosophy. 
10s. 6d. net. 


in non-technical language, an account 
and Jogic. He has been remarkably 





“Mr, Russell has endeavoured to give, 
of his criticism as it affects arithmetic 


success ful,” — an aeum, 
EXERCISES IN LOGIC AND. SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 
By A. WOLF, M.A., D.Litt. 3s. net. 


2 Logical method in this author’s treatment walks arm-in-arm with common 
sense,” —T'imes Educational een naan 





THE NATURE OF BEING. An Essay in Ontolo 








By HENRY H. SLESSER. 10s. 6d. mn 
“The book is a severe piece of metaphysical thinking . . . the value of It ts 
that it takes the student out of _ vicious circle of the mechanical solution of | 

= universe,” Comm porary Review 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL RIGHT AND 
WRONG. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK. Introduction by the Right 
Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE. ls. 6d. net, 


Two essays on Public Morality and the Morality of Strife. 





A PLEA FOR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 
By EDWARD MELLAND. 
“A useful treatise 


GOD AND PERSONALITY. 
By CLEMENT ©. 


ls. net. 


for new and inexperlenced voters,’’—Inquirer. 





| 





Annals of the Philosophical Club 


of the Royal Society, 


Minute 
8vo. 


its 
F.R.S 


Books. 
15s. 


from 
L1,.D., 


written 
Se.D., 


By T. G. 
net. 


BONNEY, 


Scottish ‘Ritebature: : Character 
& Influence, 


By G. GREGORY SMITH. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

A critical study, in ten chapters, which is not-intended as a 

history, but as an attempt to give, for the first time, a genera 
impression of the habits and process of that literature. 


Problems of N ational Education. 


By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. With Pre- 
fatory Note by the Right Hon. ROBERT MUNRO, K.C., 


M.P., Secretary for Scotland. 
8vo. 12s. net. 

The Scottish Educational Journal:—‘‘ The book is one that all 
interested in education should obtain. It should be placed 
next the Report of the Reform Committee, to which it is a 
natural supplement. It is, however, more than that. The 
Report was a challenge to the powers of darkness. This book 
is a herald of the light.” 


The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE,. 
8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily News :—‘ This remarkable and beautiful story ot 

Tagore’s is a great tribute to his genius for following the truth 


Birth. 


A Novel by ZON A GALE. Crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 

The Observer :—‘' ‘The people of Burage are excellently done 
American writers somehow have the knack of chronicling smal! 
beer with greater freshness than our novelists, . As the 
study of one beautiful and piteous character, it is tragically 
successful.’ 


NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE, 
“The Dark People”: Russia's Crisis. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


edited by JOHN CL, ARKR. 


Crown 


|The Village: Russian Impressions. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Scotsman :—‘‘ As studies of some 
situation in Russia, Mr. Poole’s books have 


aspects of the political 
a substautial value, 


| but it is as skilful pictures of life that they will probably be read 


J. WEBB, Fellow and Tutor of Mag dalen | 


College, Oxford. Library of Philosophy. 10s. 6d. net. 
°4 fine and characteristic specimen of the best type of modern - ford 
philesopli Mhe author winds into the very heart of his subject . . . be has 

an adi tirably pus and simple vocabulary ithenaevm, | 
IN DARKEST CHRISTENDOM. 
—_ a Way out of the Darkness.) 
3y ARTHUR BERTRAM. 7s. 6d, net. 
“A sincere and enlightening exposure of the moral sores of socioty, The 














shapter ‘De Profundis’ is a moving and poignant utterance from one whose 
own life has been marred by the war.”’-—T'imees, 
OUT AND ABOUT. 
By THOMAS BURKE. 5s. net. 
“Searcely a paragraph which does not hold some extraordinary bit of 
Gantt iowa word-pictar painted by a writer of genlus.”—7 adler, 
ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON. 
By GEORGE WILLIS. 
Paper, ls. 3d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. | 
“ A very unec mfortable book for the old gentleman, The verses. , are charged 
with hatred and they burn with love, Th 


ARISTOPHANES AND THE WAR PARTY. 
By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 


Paper, Is. net; coth, 2 


“ Prof. Murray has the creative touch which makes history live.”"—Daily Mail 


eee 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
ESCAPE OF THE NOTORIOUS 
SIR WILLIAM HEANS. 


THE 





A Romance of Tasmania. 
By WILLIAM HAY. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE TRIAL STONE. 
By JOHN GOWER. 6s. 6d. ne‘. 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 Museum Sireet, London, W.C. 1. 


0k is horribly alive,”’— Daily Herald, | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


——— | of deep and abiding sympathy 


The 





with the gre. atest interest. 


‘Towards Re-Union. 


Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by 





Church 


of England and Free Church Writers. Jointly edited by 
Rey. A. J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. CLARK, Rey. 
J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rey. J. H. SHAKESPEARE 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Testament: Its Meaning and 
Value for the Church To-Day. 


By the Rev. RICHARD HENRY MALDEN, M.A., R.N., 
Author of ‘‘ Watchman, What of the Night?’ Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Wesley the Anglican. 


By DAVID BAINES-GRIFFITHS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 
The Second Period of 
Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A., LI.B. With 
Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 
15s. net. 
The Friend: ‘The Beginnings of Quakerism,’ which ap- 


peared in 1912, was a great book and was ane sol -d among 
us with a zeal similar to that with which the letters of ‘ dear 
George Fox’ were received by our ancestors ten generations 


ago. And now we have this further splendid gift, completing 


i¢ 
«8. net. | the Quaker history of the seventeenth century in two volumes 


of surpassing interest, of immense value, of true learning, and 
and love of truth.’ 


Intuitive Basis of 


Knowledge. 
An Epistemological 
LOSSKY. Authorized 
DUDDINGTON, M.A. With a Preface by 
G. DAWES HICKS, 8vo. 16s, net. 

The Saturday Review ;—‘' Professor Lossky’s work is im- 
portant and ought to be widely discussed, and its translator 
as to be commended for tackling such an intricate subject.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Professor N. O. 
NATHALIE A. 
Professor 


Inquiry. By 


Translation by 
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PEACE 


Celebrate Peace in a practical manner by investing 
to the utmost limit of your resources in Victory 
Loan. Subscribe to the Victory Loan and place our 
credit in such an overwhelming position that we may 
gather the full fruits of glorious Victory. 





Subscribe to the Victory Loan 
to create Trade, to increase 
employment, and to replace 
scarcity by plenty. 


Do not let this great day in Britain's 
History pass without going to your 
Banker, your Stockbroker, or your Post 
Office, and buying as much as you can 
to signalise our triumph in War and to 
secure our Prosperity in Peace, 


Victory 
Loan 
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You can buy Victory Loan at any 
Bank or Trustee Savings Bank, from 
your Stockbroker, or at any Money 
Order Post Office. Local War Savings 


Committees will give any information, 
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CONSTABLE & 


COMPANY, LTD. 
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The Education of Henry 
Adams 


The intimate personal history of the grandson of 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, told by himself. 
2ls. net. 
‘This is not one of the ephemeral books that one reads and 
throws aside; it is a book that will bear reading again and 
again as the revelation of a remarkable character.” 
The Spectator. 
‘,,. this singularly excellent book.” Times Lit. Supp. 

. the book is a great book and an honest book . 
prov ides us with a curious and interesting psychologic al study 
of an acute, fastidious, critical and very self. conscious mind.’ 

—The Outlook: 


Democratic Ideals and 
Reality 


A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction. By 

H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ We have to thank Mr. Mackinder for a work as noticeable 
for its practical hints as its remarkable generalising force.”’ 

—Glasgow Herald, 
The Irish Times. 


Sons of Admiralty 
By ARCHIBALD HURD and H. H. BASHFORD. 
First Complete Short History of the Naval War, 
1914-1918. 6d. net. 
‘The sailor of to-day is of the same fibre as in Nelson's time. 


This is the main thesis of this authoritative book, which heightens 
our pride of race immensely.”’-—The Graphic. 


THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF THE YEAR 
A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE 
By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL. 


“Highly diverting . 
A remarkable book by 


“  , . the whole book is illurminating.”’ 


is. 





6d. 


history. .. 


net. 
none ihe less serious 
a remarkeble woman.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 


. light and lively; well in touch with the humour of 
the every: -day.”—The Graphie: 
F . a delightfully vivid description of the lighter side of 


at the Ministry of Food.’ 


—The Eveni 


her work as co-director 


VESTIGIA 
By COLONEL REPINGTON. 
and Portraits. 21s. net 


ng Standard. 


Illustrated with Maps 


“Love of England is the RE Se note. Every page of 
the book, in fact, is worth serious study.”—The Morning Post. | 
. & personal record of events of absorbing interest, and | 

& running commentary on British military affairs from 1878 


to the outbreak of the Great War His Memoirs take imme- 
diate rank ag @ work of military importance.’’—The Daily Express. 

“He has called for a thinking department both at the War 
Office and the Admiralty : he has set the highest naval ard 
military authorities on thinking. Greater serv ice there is none 
whic ‘h any man can re onder {o his countr vy.’ —The Saturday Rei v viet 





“NEW 6/- FICTION 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE) 
APOCALYPSE 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 
This very remarkable book is having an enormous sale 
America and in France. It is unanimously accepted as the | 
outstanding book of the day. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD, Author 
Bent Twig,” ** The Squirrel Cage,” ete. 

“ Full of wisdom and humour and loving kindness.”’ 


—The Observer: 
THE DEAN 
A New Novel by 


A study 
very cle “ver Woman.” 


WHAT NOT 
2nd Imp. By ROSE MACAULAY. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

of ‘ The | 
| 

| 


LADY CHARNWOOD. 
of several different kinds of character 
The Evening Standard, 


- by a 


1914 


By LORD FRENCH 
WITH MAPS 21/- NET 
WITH A PREFACE BY MARECHAL FOCH 


The Epic of the Old Contemptibles, the Terri- 
torials, and the Indian Army in Flanders. 


WHAT THE SOLDIERS SAY:— 





The Times Literary Supplement : 

* It is seldom that we have a critical account of a eam 
paign so soon after the event written by a Comma 
in-Chief ; and, so far from criticising the extreme frankness 
of the narrative, we have the more abundant case for 
gratitude. The book is a very honest attempt on the 
part of Lord French to present the military problems of 
the first six months of the war to the judgment of his 
contemporaries. At a dozen new points he throws new 
light on the campaign end supplies positive evidence for 
views that have hitherto only been conjectural. He writes, 
so far as one in the interests of truth alone, as he 
conceives it, and not to justify any particular strategical 
theory, still less any clique. It is a book for which we 
have reason to be grateful. And as for the personalities 
of which controversy has made so much, there is no malice 
in them, and they are introduced not for their own sake, 
but only to illustrate the logic of the military situation 
from time to time. .... Lord French, so far from being a 
mean or carping critic, strikes one as a very generous anc 
impulsive man. One could collect from these pages a 
great gallery of attractive, perhaps flattering portraits 
-.- Lord French is very human and warm-hearted, and his 
praise is more plentiful than his censure, and evidently 
much more agreeable to himself. He has a good eye for 
country, as & great cavalry officer should have, and he can 
sum up a complicated piece of geography shortly and well 

. it is only on a second and third reading that its origin- 
ality and value can be fully enjoyed.” 


neder. 


can see, 


Major-General SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., in the Pall 
Mall Gazette :- 
**So much controversy has arisen over one point in 


Lord French's book—responsibility for shortage of ammunui- 
tion for the British Army in France—that little attention 
has so far been devoted to features of greater value to 
historians. . . . The book throws much new light upon 
the heroic retreat from Mons. . Lord French resisted 
strenuously the pressure put upon him by both French 
end British authorities to arrest his retreat during thi 
period, When he did turn upon the enemy his casualties 
had been made good, and his advance was the decisive 
factor in the great Marne battle.” 
A very eminent GENERAL writing in the Morning Post :— 
a work which may almost be said to stand on 
a mA byitself as a contribution to the his tory of the World 
War. In this volume he has placed in our hends 
an eminently human document, adorned by numberless 
sympathetic and even moving descriptions of war such as 
it is to-day. He genius for producing 
appreciations, at once gracefully worded, ot 
subordinates who have served him well, appreciations 
which in many cases in those of Ceneral Hubert 
Hamilton and General Freddy Wing for noble 
epitaphs to men who went down in the fight.’ 


possesses a 


vivid and 


as 


serve 


| By “a soldier”? in the Daily Expi 
‘How the great game was played, what marvels of 
valour and endurance were performed by the * Old Con- 


temptibles’ and the handful of Indian and young Terri- 
torial troops associated with them are well known, and 
lose nothing in the telling in this book . . much of 
the matter, more particularly his views on the effect of 
modern armaments and aircraft on war, and his remarks 
on the strategic situations as they developed, will be read 
with interest and advantage by all soldiers.” 


1914 By LORD FRENCH 
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The HISTORY OF 


Manchester THE WAR 
By JOHN BUCHAN 


Guardian “= Cth 26 
Weekly Edition THE DAWN 


“The Standard Work on the 
World’s greatest upheaval.” 


FIRST ISSUE NEXT WEEK 











The weekly edition is generally it sities se snl wiemiaidie 
for circulation overseas, but also Fae See ee eee 
for readers in this country who|- aes 
live far enough away to make FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


delivery of the daily issue difficult.| | comers, any, ams 
THE LIABILITIES OF THE TREATY. By WILLIAM HARBUTT Dawsoy 7 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES.—II. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.P 








Th k] di . ill . 1914: VISCOUNT FRENCH’S NARRATIVE. By Major CectL Batrine ¢ 
OUR AIR SERVICE. By the Rr, HON. SIR GILBERT PARKER, BART. i 
€ wee y e ition wi contain | UN GRAND PEUT-ETRE. By SENEX. F 


e | CURRENTE CALAMO.—VII. By Sm SipNEy Low. 
a selection of the features of more THE RECONSTRUCTION OF NORTHERN FRANCE, By H. ADAMS GiBpONS 
: , | THE POLICY OF INDUSTRIAL SUICIDE, By Potrricrs. 
THE HUMAN INTEREST IN INDUSTRY. By GERTRUDE TUCKWE! 
permanent interest from the daily, | A rAtRE COME TAR, yt 
THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO FREE THE SCHELDT, By Y 
CAUSE AND EFFECT IN INDIA. By FE. Broce MitrorD, F.R.G.8, 


The news will be covered by | | JACQUES OFFENBACH: HIS CENTENARY. By Marrtiat TENEO, | 


| MY EXIT FROM RUSSIA. By K. MANISTRE BLAKEY 

















specially written summaries, | CORRESPONDENCE : AMERICA AS A MELTING PO! 
CONSTANTINE AND HENRY VIII, By W.§. Lins 
In addition, there will be com- | a i 
Zz ; 
ment on the news from the| ) 
“Manchester Guardian” point of| : —— : 
pr | Hew Publishing Mouse | | 
Buy it —— and send Philip Allan & Co, 
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y | 5, Quality Court, 
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free. 
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a subscription form for your SALE BY AUCTION. 
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Second Edition, May 28, 1919. 
Third Edition, June 24, 1919: 


THE LURE 


OF THE PEN 


A Book for would-be Authors. 
By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of “ The Girl's Own and Woman's Magazine”; Author of “ The Flower-Patch among the Hills,” 


“ Between the Larch-Woods 


and the Weir,”’ etc. 





It is unique in 


Part One: 


its own line, a 
y ey Fail. 


breezily 


A Course in Observation. The 


written, and 


The Bane of “ Browsing.” 
Reading for Definite Data. 
Reading for Style. 

Analysing an A 


crammed full 


of interest and 


Part Four: Points a 


Practice Precedes Publication. 
The Reader must be Interested. 
Form is an Essential. 

Right Selection is Important. 
When Writing Articles. 
Suggestions for Style. 

The Ubiquitous Fragment. 
Concerning Loca! Colour. 


information 
for those who 
read, as well 


as for those 


MATTERS TOUCHED UPON. 
The MSS. that Fail. 


Part Two: On Keeping Your Eyes Open. 


Part Five: Author, Publisher, and Public. 
When Offering Goods for Sale. 


You will start 


to write the 


Three Essentials in Training. 


day you read it. 


Assessment of Spiritual Vaiges. 


Part Three: The Help that Books Can Give. 


The Need for 
Vocabulary. 
The Charm of Musical Language 


uthor's Methods. 


Enlarging the 


wie Coming from 
Writer Ought to Note. 


Creating Atmosphere. 

The Method of Presenting a Story. 
Fallacies in Fiction. 

Some Rules for Story Writing. 
About the Climax. 

The Use of “ Curtains.” 
Verse-Making. 

The Function of the Bive Peacil. 


so experienced 
an Editor, it 
cannot fail 

to be 


The Responsibility. 





who write. 


THE SPECTATOR says :— 

“Miss Klickmann’s wide experience of journalism and 
publishing has qualified her admirably to pa we a technical 
treatise on the art she practises so well, and this volume abounds 
in sane, healthy advice of the kind particularly useful to the 
beginner who has found that his or her efforts to catch the 
attention of editors have failed, and is rather at a loss to know 
why, or in what direction to look for improvement.” 


THE TIMES says :— 

“Flora Klickmann has done a great deal of magazine editing, 
and now is responsible for the Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's 
a She wields herself a very bright and ready pen, 
and out of the abundance of her experience she gives, in & 
flow of headed paragraphs, helpful advice on every side of the 
subject.” 

“(LAUDIUS CLEAR,”’ in the ‘‘ British Weekly,’ says :— 

“Miss Klickmann, in her brilliant, womanly, kindly way, 
deals with many blunders. I like very much the sympathetic 
manner in which even very crude literary aspirants are dealt 
with,” 

Mr. COULSON KERNAHAN, in the ‘‘ Church Family News- 
paper, °’ says :— 

‘Miss Klickmann tells the facts about authorship, editorship, 
publishership, with perfect and engaging frankness, and may 
claim to have penned the most informing, ontertaining, and 
delightful book about books which has seen light for a very long 
time,” 


THE GLOBE says :— 

“*Miss Klickmann is an experienced and popular writer, | 
who in The Lure of the Pen has Toouehe her extensive and prac- 
tical knowledge to bear upon a book of advice to would-be 
authors, Her book is thoroughly enjoyable, and we do not 
believe that the most aspiring amateur can read it without 
profit,” 


THE SCOTSMAN says :— 


“The counsel given is sensible and serviceable.” 


THE BOOKMAN says :— 

"In the whole of Miss Klickmann’s book there is nothin 
perfunctory, stereotyped, conventional, The fresh and origina: 
standpoint from which it is penned, the innumerable new and 
entertaining stories, the humour, wisdom, expert knowledge 
and common sense, make The Lure of the Pen not only invaluable 
to the literary aspirant, but also a work of amusement, interest, 


Large Crown 8vo, 7/= net (by post 7/6). 


Authoritative. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

**Miss Klickmann’s experience as an author and editor 
enables her to lay down very clearly the primary rules which 
all literature must obey, and without which no public appeal 
is possible.” 


THE GLASGOW CITIZEN says :— 

**Tt was quite an original notion of Miss Flora Klickmann's 
to write a treatise for would-be authors, and she has developed 
her idea to useful purpose. She preaches simplicity of style, 
and seeks to guide the novice into courses of study of the recog- 
nised masters of English undefiled. Her book is an excellent 
bit of educational work, abounding in merry humour and quick 
apprehension of the mechanics of authorship.” 


THE WESTERN DAILY PRESS says :— 

‘* This is a most instructive and charming book by the popular 
editor of The Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's Magazine. Though 
written especially for literary people, it is so full of interesting 
facts and experiences, told in such a delightfully humorous 
manner, that the general reader will also find much entertain- 
ment therein. The book is most helpful, comprehensive and 
stimulating, being itself a model of good literary style, simple 
and direct, clear and vigorous in expression,” 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD says :— 

‘* Miss Klickmann lays all her fellow editors under obligation 
to her by writing this book. The rules and suggestions she 
offers to would-be authors may relieve other editors of some 
of the tedious work of reading manuscripts by inexperienced 
authors who have not troubled to acquire the ABC. of tho 
literary craft. In the fourth section of her book, Miss Klick- 
mann packs into a compact space the fruits of her varied editorial 
experience,” 


THE METHODIST RECORDER says :— 

‘* Tf those who mean to write for newspapers or magazines, 
even for great publishers one day, would get this book and 
read it, very probably they would save as much as seven shillings 
in paper and postage.” 


THE NEWSPAPER WORLD says :— 

‘* Purchase of a book like thia by a young journalist or other 
young writer—or by many an older one, for that matter—is 
not an outlay ; it is an investment. ... If any male writer has 
written a better book on the subject, or even one as good, we 
should much like to have the privilege and pleasure of reviewing 
it.” 





end information to the general reader.” 


LONDON: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


4; and at all Bookshops. Price 7s. net. 
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